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SOCIAL SCIENCE TEXTBOOKS FOR 


THE HIGH SCHOOL 


Lyon 
MAKING A LIVING 
Discusses the individual’s place in so- 
ciety and his means of making a living. 
Lyon and Butler 
VOCATIONAL READINGS 


Excerpts from the writings of leaders 
in the fields of economics and literature. 
Parallels MAKING A LIVING. 


Broome and Adams 


CONDUCT AND CITIZEN- 
SHIP 


Written on the principle that charac- 
ter education and training for citizenship 
are identical processes. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 





Marshall 


STORY OF 
HUMAN PROGRESS 


A coherent view of the ascent of man 
and his control over nature. 


Marshall 
READINGS IN THE STORY 
OF HUMAN PROGRESS 


Supplements the author’s other book 
or may be used independently. 
Potter and West 
INTERNATIONAL CIVICS 


Gives the fundamentals of civil govern- 
ment, international law, and comity 
among nations. 


60 Fifth Ave., New York 

















WINSTON 








Supplementary Readers 
that really Supplement 


THE WINSTON READERS, Prim- 
er to Fifth Reader inclusive, follow the 
methods approved by the leading 
teachers’ colleges. More new material 
from the best literature of childhood is 
found in them than in any other series 
of readers. The material is carefully 
and correctly graded. 


THE WINSTON COMPANION 
READERS, also by Firman and Malt- 
by, Primer to Third Reader inclusive, 
owe their success to the fact that they 
duplicate, story for story, the vocabu- 
lary of THE WINSTON READERS. 
This feature prevents the child from 
memorizing and develops the mind 
and the eye. 


The widely used WINSTON READERS and the 
unusual WINSTON COMPANION READERS 
with their unique plan, form an effective combination. 


They have made a tremendous appeal. 


Obtain the 


results that others are getting by using these out- 
standing books—THE WINSTON READERS for 


basal 


use—THE WINSTON 


COMPANION 


READERS for vocabulary drill. 











FOR TEXTBOOKS 
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AMERICA’S PREMIER LEGAL RESERVE HEALTH AND ACCIDENT COMPANY 

TO SPECIALIZE IN TEACHERS’ INSURANCE 
The Pennsylvania Casualty Company has no connection 

with any Fraternal or Beneficial Association 
ACCIDENT INDEMNITIES 
ORDINARY SPECIAL 
Principal Sum $1000 to $2000 Princspal Sum $2000 to $4000 
Total Disability $25.00 weekly Total Disability $50.00 weekly 
Partial Disability $12.50 weekly Partial Dtsability $25.00 weekly 
Hospstal Indemnity $75.00 weekly 
ILLNESS INDEMNITY 

Total Disability $25.00 weekly Non-Confining Illness $12.50 weekly 

(Indemnity pasd from First Day of Disability) 

$100,000.00 
Deposited with the Insurance Department of Pennsylvania for 
the protection of the policy holders 

Write or call for further information regarding our complete 

line of Health and Accident Policies 
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The Educators 
Beneficial 


Association 


Woolworth Building 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


The “Original” and “Sole” 
Sickness and Accident Associa- 
tion in Pennsylvania which 


ACCEPTS TEACHERS ONLY 


SERVICE—Seventeen years of ex- 
cellent reputation in the settle- 
ment of claims 


MANAGEMENT — Conducted by 
School Men of Highest Repute 


MEMBERSHIP—College and Normal 
School professors, City and 
County superintendents, High 
School principals, and teachers in 
every known grade of school 
work. Absolutely professional 


STABILITY—Always pronounced O. 
K. by the State Insurance Depart- 
ment. Member, Insurance Feder- 
ation of Pennsylvania. Member, 
Lancaster, Pa., Chamber of Com- 
merce 


INTEGRITY—Thousands of satisfied 
members. More than _ one-half 
million dollars paid them in 
benefits 


Write us for complete information 
relative to the plans of protection 
we offer. It will pay you well 
to investigate. 


THE EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Fourth Floor, Woolworth Building 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


Rochester, N.Y. 


has been added to 
the users of 


NEWSON READERS 


Among the other users are 


Washington, D. C. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Port Huron, Mich. 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Oshkosh, Wis. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Savannah, Ga. 


Why not try Newson Readers in 





the February term? 





NEWSON & COMPANY 


73 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 









































EPOCHS OF 
WORLD PROGRESS 
by Barnard and Roorbach 


“Nowhere is history portrayed as vivid- 
ly and picturesquely as here. There are 
ten Epochs, each an indispensable unit 
brilliant in its personality and fitting into 
the complete picture quite nobly.”—Jour- 
nal of Education. 


“.The illustrations and maps serve as 
excellent teaching material; the thought 
questions and references save time for 
both teacher and pupil.”—Miss Nell Mau- 
pin, Bloomsburg, Pa. 


“High School students will delight in 
this authoritative, unfolding drama of 
man’s upward climb in learning to codp- 
erate with his fellows.”—Pennsylvania 
School Journal. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


1 Park Avenue 6 Park Street 2626 Prairie Avenue 
New York Boston Chicago 
149 New Montgomery Street 
San Francisco 
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NOW 


If you are going to study this summer, you are, in all 
probability, making your plans now. You must decide where 


and what you will study. 


For teachers who want the largest intellectual dividends 
from their summer vacations, the University of Pittsburgh will 
offer attractive summer courses. 

The Preliminary Summer Session Announcement, suggest- 
ing the advantages of Pittsburgh as an educational center and 
containing a complete list of the courses to be offered, will be 


ready for distribution soon. 


Address the Director 


SUMMER SESSION 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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ATLANTIC READERS 


A series of five books designed for 


Character-Building 


Edited by Dr. Randall J. Condon 


Superintendent of Cincinnati Schools 


Book | The Understanding Prince Grade IV 
Book I! High and Far Grade V 
Book III The Wonderful Tune Grade VI 
Book IV The Great Conquest Grade VII 
Book V Outward Bound Grade VIII 





Six States and many important 
cities have adopted these books in this, 
their first season. The States are 
Montana, Utah, Nevada, New Mex- 
ico, West Virginia and South Carolina. 


Mailing-price of each volume, 85 cts. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 
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Temple University || || Begin right 


Broad St. and Montgomery Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


You do that when you start 
teaching writing to beginners with 


College of Liberal Arts and ’ 
Sciences DIXON'S 
Teachers College BEGINNER’S 

School of Commerce PENCII 


Professional Schools: 
Theology, Law, 








Medicine, Dentistry, Right now—send to us for 
__ Pharmacy, Chiropody The Beginner's Packet No. 171-J 
School of Music Sen’ bri taatains 
Training School for 
Nurses 
University High School School Bureau—Pencil Sales Department 
Second Semester begins Feb. 6, 1928 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE 
SEND FOR BULLETIN COMPANY 
Phone, Stevenson 7600 JERSEY CITY . ‘ NEW JERSEY | 


























“Tike Teachers Prowentive Uison 


Wins Favor Wherever Known 





The largest organization of its kind in the world 


Largest in Service—Over a million dollars in benefits paid 
to members. 

Largest in Assets—Over $300,000 assets for the protection 
of members. 

Largest in Membership—Over 27,000 certificates of protec- 
tion in force. 

Largest in Field of Protection—All diseases and accidents 
covered. 

Definite in Promise and Fulfillment—An organization with 
a heart. 


Write for Application Blanks and Descriptive Printed Matter NOW 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
Lock Box 544, Lancaster, Pa. 
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GINN AND COMPANY 
Textbooks of Quality 
70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

















Pearson and Suzzallo’s Essentials of Spelling 


Published in one-book, two-book and three-book editions: 
the third book (Higher Grades) in the three-book edition 1s 
adapted for use in Junior High Schools. 


HILDREN who study Essentials of Spelling really learn 
S to spell, so thorough is the drill, so searching are the reviews. 

There are 2,400 words in the regular lessons, all of them the 
words that everyone needs to know. In the supplementary lists 
there are about 1,200 more. 


Pearson’s Spelling Notebook (in two editions, one with extra 
wide ruling for the very young pupils) is an excellent aid in writ- 
ing and reviewing a half-year’s work. Price, 20 cents. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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Can Pennsylvania Afford First-Rate 
Schools?* 


JOHN KELLEY NORTON 
Director of Research, N. E. A., Washington, D, C. 


HE amount which a state expends for 
education is dependent upon three fac- 
tors: first, its economic ability, that is 
the amount of money which it has to spend; 
second, the desire of the people for education, 
that is their willingness to contribute for 
school support a share of what they have, and 
third, the effectiveness of the governmental 
machinery which translates into action the 
people’s wishes regarding the financial sup- 
port of education. 


Let us ask first, then: What is the ability 
of Pennsylvania to support its schools? 


The two best measures of a state’s economic 
ability or power are the amount of its wealth 
and its income. Wealth is the value of the prop- 
erty located in a state—its land, buildings and 
other tangible property. When we know how 
much property or wealth a man possesses we 
have one good measure of his ability to pay 
for the education of his children. Similarly, 
when we know how much property or wealth 
a state has we have a measure of its ability to 
pay for schools. The value of all of the tang- 
ible property located in Pennsylvania is now 
approximately $35,000,000,000. 


Income is the other reliable measure of a 
state’s economic power. If we know how much 
a man takes in during a year, from such 
sources as his salary, his net business profits, 
his investments and from other sources, we 
know his income. When we know a man’s 
yearly income, we have an excellent indication 





*An address delivered November 10, 1927, at the 
\nnual Convention of the Montgomery County School 
Directors Association, Norristown, Pa. 


of his ability to pay for the schooling of his 
children. Likewise, when we add together all 
the incomes of the citizens of a state, we have 
an excellent measure of the ability of that 
state to support its schools. Pennsylvania’s 
income is now approximately $8,000,000,000 
a year. 

A recent official report issued by the State 
Department of Public Instruction says, “At 
the present time, the yearly expenditures for 
public school education in Pennsylvania ap- 
proximate $200,000,000.” 


The three figures which we now have in 
mind for Pennsylvania—thirty-five billions of 
wealth, eight billions of yearly income, and 
two hundred millions annually for schools— 
constitute a reliable indication of Pennsylva- 
nia’s ability to meet its school costs. 


These sum are so enormous, however, that 
the human mind grasps them with difficulty. 
Let us make it easier, by dividing each of these 
figures by 100,000, which can be done by 
striking off the last six zeros of each figure. 
When thirty-five billions, the amount of Penn- 
sylvania’s wealth, is divided by 100,000 the 
result is 35,000. Using the same divisor with 
8,000,000,000 and 200,000,000 we get 8,000 and 
200 respectively. Now, instead of thinking of 
a state let us think of a man. Suppose a man 
owned property worth $35,000 and had a year- 
ly income of $8,000. Would you say that he 
had the ability to expend $200 for the educa- 
tion of his children? Pennsylvania has ability 
to pay its present school bill similar to that of 
a man who owns $35,000 of property, who has 
a yearly income of $8,000, and who each year 
expends $200 for the education of his children. 
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It is evident that public school costs in 
Pennsylvania at the present time require but 
a minor fraction of what the state has to 
spend. The yearly cost of education in this 
state is less than one per cent of the value 
of its wealth or property. If the state of 
Pennsylvania were to take out a mortgage 
amounting to two per cent of the value of its 
property—the sum realized would pay for all 
its public schools for more than three years. 
The yearly cost of the schools is approximately 
2.5 per cent of the state’s income. Out of every 
$100 of income the state annually allots $2.50 
for education. 

Some may say: “It is true that the schools 
require but a minor fraction of what we have 
to spend. But the schools are not all we must 
pay for—there are other important demands.” 

The validity of the viewpoint is recognized. 
We must eat and be sheltered and clothed. We 
want to be able to save something for the rainy 
day, and to enjoy some of the luxuries of life. 
It may be contended that although education 
requires but a minor fraction of the state’s 
total income, it requires something more than 
it should of the surplus which remains after 
the necessities of life are provided for. 


What are the facts? After Pennsylvania 
has provided for the necessities of life does 
it have anything left over? 

The figures as to the savings deposits of 
the people of Pennsylvania are one answer 
to this question. Today there is on deposit in 
the savings accounts in Pennsylvania approxi- 
mately $2,500,000,000. If at the beginning of 
the current school year each person with a 
savings account in this state had gone to his 
bank and drawn out eight cents of each $1.00 
he had on deposit, there would have been 
enough to pay for the total cost of public 
school education in Pennsylvania for the year. 
The Keystone State is annually spending ap- 
proximately 1/12 as much for its public schools 
as it has on deposit in its savings accounts. 
It is evident that school costs are not so bur- 
densome in Pennsylvania that there is serious 
interference with the building up of substan- 
tial savings accounts. 

There is another important form of saving. 
This is represented by the amount spent for 
building construction. When we build new 
homes and office buildings and factories, we 
make permanent investments—we are creat- 
ing things which will last for many years. 
When a country is living close to the margin 
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it is able to spend but little for new buildings. 
It gets along with old houses and buildings, 
constructing only what is absolutely necessary. 


Has Pennsylvania large or small sums for 
building construction? In 1926 Pennsylvania 
expended more than $500,000,000 for new 
buildings of all kinds, over twice the amount 
spent for the schools. Evidently school ex- 
penditures do not make it impossible to invest 
heavily in new homes, office buildings and 
business structures. 

The amount in the savings accounts of 
Pennsylvania’s citizens, and the expenditures 
for new buildings are but two indications of 
the state’s ability to save—to put aside some- 
thing for the rainy day and to increase its 
capital. No exact estimate can be made of 
just how much Pennsylvania saves each year, 
this is how much it increases its capital or 
working equipment. It seems reasonable to 
assume, however, that Pennsylvania is as 
thrifty as the rest of the nation, and reliable 
economists agree that the nation saves ap- 
proximately one-seventh of its yearly income.* 
One-seventh of Pennsylvania’s yearly income 
is more than one billion dollars. This figure 
is probably an underestimate of the increase 
in the value of Pennsylvania’s capital each 
year. 

It is evident from the figures given that 
school costs absorb but a small fraction of the 
surplus which the state has after it has taken 
care of the immediate necessities of life. For 
every $1.00 the state expends for education it 
has $12.50 on deposit in savings accounts. For 
every $1.00 expended for education the state 
expends $2.50 for new buildings. For every 
$1.00 expended for schools the state increases 
its capital or tangible working equipment to 
the amount of $5.00. 

After Pennsylvania has taken care of its 
current needs and has made generous pro- 
vision for increasing its capital is there any- 
thing left over? Is the thrift of the state the 
result of frugal living and the avoidance of 
the luxuries of life—or is there something left 
for the lighter things of life after the necessi- 
ties of the present and the hazards of the 
future have been provided for? 


In 1926 the people of Pennsylvania expended 
approximately a half billion dollars for ar- 


* See Mitchell, Wesley C., Business Cycles. Nationa! 
Bureau of Economic Research, 1927, page 151 and fo! 
lowing. 
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ticles that are clearly in the luxury class. 
Here is the way this $500,000,000 bill is made 
up, according to what is believed to be re- 
liable estimates: 


Soft drinks and ice cream...$ 74,250,000 


MG i ea rae as ps 84,550,000 
Sporting goods and cameras 39,000,000 
Candy and chewing gum.... 70,300,000 
NE cuits naiidn < bdielectian 167,250,000 
I width. 45 y peel bale o 41,000,000 


Perfumes and cosmetics .... 23,650,000 


Every time Pennsylvania expends $1.00 for 
the education of its children it spends $2.50 
for the luxuries that have just been listed. 


What may we say, then, concerning the 
ability of Pennsylvania to support its schools? 
The evidence presented indicates that as far 
as ability is concerned, there is reason for 
nothing but optimism. Pennsylvania has such 
tremendous economic power that it is able to 
pay for the immediate necessities of life, is 
able to increase its capital substantially, and 
has a large sum left over to expend for articles 
which are clearly in the luxury class. 


What the educational future in Pennsyl- 
vania will require in the way of financial sup- 
port it is difficult to predict. It may be that 
some genius will be able to discover a means 
whereby larger and larger numbers of chil- 
dren can be given a better type of schooling at 
a decreasing cost. I doubt the possibility. It 
may be that Pennsylvania will have to increase 
its educational budget in order to guarantee 
that the training given its citizens is ade- 
quate to the demands the growing complexity 
of civilization makes upon them. Whatever 
the future is likely to require in the way of 
school expenditures, the state is well able to 
meet. As far as Pennsylvania’s ability to 
support its schools is concerned there is every 
reason for courage on the part of those who 
look upon a well-financed public school as 
democracy’s greatest promise for progress. 


But this is only part of the story. It was 
stated at the outset that the amount a state 
expends for education depends en three factors, 
its economic ability, its desire for good schools, 
and the effectiveness of the machinery where- 
by this desire was translated into action. 


Let us next consider the second of these 
factors. Does Pennsylvania desire good schools, 
and how strongly does it desire them? The 
best answer to this question is found in a com- 
parison of Pennsylvania’s effort to support 
its schools, with that made by other states, 
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Pennsylvania at present is making about 
eighty-eight per cent as much effort to sup- 
port its schools as is the country as a whole. 
By effort to support education is meant the 
per cent of total income which is allotted to 
school support. In proportion to what it has 
to spend, as indicated by its income, Pennsyl- 
vania is at present actually spending eighty- 
eight per cent as much for school support as 
is the country as a whole, that is, it is making 
twelve per cent less effort to provide school 
support than is the rest of the country. 

How does Pennsylvania’s effort to support 
education compare with that of other indi- 
vidual states? Let us consider seven other 
important states, the ones which are most com- 
parable to the Keystone State in importance 
and general make-up, namely, New York, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Michigan and Illinois. Everyone of the states 
just named is making a greater effort to sup- 
port its schools than Pennsylvania. 

You will recall that Pennsylvania, in pro- 
portion to its wealth and income, is devoting 
eighty-eight per cent as much to the financing 
of the schools as is the nation as a whole. 
Here are the figures for this item for the 
nation as a whole and for the comparable 
states: 


Lo) a a eee 88% 
ii 2 uh ar ea 100% 
PNET MERMEU TT Gh la uy areca ie maroon 98% 
PO ali at Sock ees 103% 
RR Se ee ee 111% 
PP eS 105% 
oO eae iar 100% 
RE Ves oe TIA 92% 
IT Fists owas te . wai 124% 


Not one of the states named is making as 
little effort to support education—is expend- 
ing for education as small a proportion of 
what it has to expend—as is Pennsylvania. 
The average of the figures just given indicates 
that the seven states comparable to Pennsyl- 
vania are making five per cent greater effort 
to support education than is the nation as a 
whole, while Pennsylvania is making twelve 
per cent less than average effort. 

What is the significance of the fact that 
Pennsylvania’s effort to support schools is 
relatively light? Does it mean that Pennsyl- 
vania has solved the problem of conducting 
good schools for less money? The mere spend- 
ing of money for schools has no virtue in it- 
self. The only justification for any education- 
al expenditure is that it results in sound edu- 
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cational products. Has Pennsylvania solved 
the problem of providing good schools for a 
relatively small outlay? The best evidence 
available indicates that it has not. 

Pennsylvania’s educational rank is the low- 
est of any of the seven states with which it 
was compared above. When the educational 
ranking of these states made by different au- 
thorities, Leonard Ayres and Frank Phillips, 
are averaged, this is the result: 


New York ranks third among the states of 


the Union. The other states are as follows: 
UNNI = 5155's ck a Ws ciel 4 SE ae RS Fourth 
ON ice suehaeb eieen Fifth 
Pee ois sce Bs ies oe Sixth 
Massachusetta.§ «...... 6.80. Sixteenth 
ee | a ee Nineteenth 
Pennsylvania ............ Twentieth 


One should not misinterpret these rankings 
to mean that the Keystone State has not in- 
creased its school efficiency in recent years. 
It has improved its rank more rapidly since 
1920 than any of the seven states with which 
it has been compared. In 1920 Pennsylvania 
ranked 29 educationally among the 48 states. 
The latest figures show that its present rank 
is twenty. This is an unusual gain. It indi- 
cates that the fact that Pennsylvania does not 
rank as high at present as some of the other 
great states, is not due to any failure to make 
progress recently. Rather it is due to the 
fact that it started so far behind when the 
post-war improvement of the schools began. 


Too much reliance should not be placed on 
these rankings as has been suggested by 
Charles Everett Myers in an article published 
in the December, 1926, PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. But they are of some value. Penn- 
sylvania would have compared more favor- 
ably with these states as to educational rank, 
if it had, in proportion to its ability, sup- 
ported its schools, as well as have these states. 

How do these facts tie up our main subject 
of inquiry—namely, can Pennsylvania afford 
first-rate schools? The fact that Pennsylvania 
at present makes less effort to support its 
schools than its sister states, does not call for 
pessimism, if one is looking to the future. It 
calls for optimism. 


If Pennsylvania were already doing every- 
thing to provide school support that could 
reasonably be expected—then the outlook 
would be dark. There is nothing so disheart- 
ening as to do your best to succeed and then 
fail. Pennsylvania has not done its best to 
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become the first state educationally so far as 
its expenditures for schools are concerned. 
Anytime that Pennsylvania wants to rank bet- 
ter than twenty educationally, it can do so— 
as far as the ability to provide adequate school 
support is a prerequisite to high educational 
rank. Those in the state who are convinced 
that nothing pays so well as first-rate schools 
must make everybody else think the same 
thing. 

If Pennsylvania would make as much effort 
to support education as the rest of the nation 
does, the State would expend over twenty-seven 
million dollars a year more than it does for 
school support. If Pennsylvania supported its 
schools as well as New Jersey, which ranks 
fifth among the states educationally, Pennsyl- 
vania would each year expend thirty-four mil- 
lion dollars more for education than it does 
at present. If Pennsylvania made the same 
effort as Michigan does, it would expend annu- 
ally not $200,000,000 but $282,000,000 for pub- 
lic schools. 


This brings us to the third factor likely to 
exercise an important influence upon Pennsyl- 
vania’s future as to educational finance, that 
is, the effectiveness of its machinery for trans- 
lating the will of the people into action when 
the question of the appropriation of money for 
the support of education is concerned. Penn- 
sylvania has large financial ability to support 
education. It might be brought to, or may 
already have reached the place where it would 
be willing to use the ability as fully as other 
states are using theirs, and still the schools 


“might be denied adequate school support be- 


cause of unjust and obsolete methods of tap- 
ping its financial resources. What about Penn- 
sylvania’s method of obtaining tax revenues? 

It would be possible to present considerable 
evidence concerning Pennsylvania’s system of 
taxation taken from reports of the state tax 
commission. The scheme of taxation has been 
the subject of a number of studies. It will 
suffice, however, merely to point out one major 
fact. 

During the last century a profound change 
has come about in the economic organization of 
the nation. We have changed from a nation 
in which agriculture was the great source of 
economic power, to one in which agriculture 
is but one of several major sources of economic 
strength. The Keystone State has taken in- 
sufficient notice of the fact that the property 
tax as a principal source of revenue is an ana- 
chronism. At one time in our history the 
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amount of land a man owned was a just basis 
for determining the amount of tax he should 
pay. This is no longer the case. Tangible 
property today represents but a fraction of a 
state’s economic power. Commercial concerns 
conduct businesses yielding profits into the hun- 
dreds of thousands in plants the physical value 
of which is but a few hundred dollars. Mil- 
lions in income are realized each year from 
income paying securities which largely escape 
taxation under a fiscal system which is based 
upon the taxation of tangible property. Large 
salaries are earned by those who own no prop- 
erty. Property values each year represent a 
smaller percentage of Pennsylvania’s total 
economic power. And yet the great bulk of 
school revenue in Pennsylvania is at present 
raised through the property tax. 

Pennsylvania’s present method of raising 
school money fails to pass the first and essen- 
tial test. It is fifty years behind the times. 
One of the recent reports of the Pennsylvania 
Tax Commission spoke conservatively when it 
said: 

The tax system of Pennsylvania can scarcely 
be called a “system,” but is rather an out- 
growth of emergencies based upon numerous 
laws seeking a revenue from a multiplicity 
of subjects. 

Translated into less dignified language this 
means that Pennsylvania’s tax system is a 
hodge-podge which like Topsy has just grown. 

Until the legislators of Pennsylvania are 
willing to face this fact frankly and fearlessly, 
taxation in Pennsylvania will involve many 
injustices. Pennsylvania must be willing to 


take the steps which New York, Massachusetts" 


and other great states are taking. The personal 
income tax and an adequate corporation tax 
should become an integral part of the plan for 
raising public revenue. 

No claim to originality is based upon this 
suggestion. It has been made before. A bul- 
letin recently issued by the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Agriculture entitled Some Phases 
of Taxation in Pennsylvania, contains these 
statements: 

The growing intangible wealth and earning 
power of the state is escaping its fair share 
of the tax burden which must, therefore, fall 
all the more heavily on farmers in the country 
and home owners in the city. 

The present occupation tax results in a low 
tax burden on personal earnings or incomes 
and should be replaced by a tax on personal 
Income, collected locally; but paid over to the 
state and the receipts thereof used in state 
aid for schools and highways so graduated as 
to make the tax on real estate proportional to 
income throughout the entire state. 
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Outstanding among the relatively lightly 
taxed incomes of the state are personal in- 
comes of various kinds and the incomes from 
manufacturing, construction and general ser- 
vice. . . . The manufacturing industry is not- 
ably not paying its fair share of state taxes. 

So long as such conditions continue, it will 
be found increasingly difficult to obtain support 
from the state for the schools. This support 
is the key to educational progress in Pennsyl- 
vania. Unless means are found to increase it 
school progress is likely to lag. 


, 


And so we have the answer to our third 
point—the question of the efficacy of Pennsyl- 
vania’s machinery for translating into action 
the will of the people as it concerns school 
suport. 

If Pennsylvania is to continue satisfied with 
its present system cf obtaining state tax reve- 
nues, education’s financial future in the state 
is not a hopeful one. 


At the outset it was stated that what a state 
spends for its school is largely determined by 
three factors. 


The factor of the ability to support schools. 
Pennsylvania is a rich state. It has large 
ability to pay for first-rate schools. 


The factor of the desire which Pennsylvania 
has for first-rate schools. The fact that Penn- 
sylvania spends less for education in propor- 
tion to its wealth and income than other 
states and that educationally, it ranks below 
states otherwise comparable to it, might be in- 
terpreted as meaning that the Keystone State 
is less solicitous than other commonwealths as 
to the character of the educational opportuni- 
ties it provides its children. I doubt if this is 
the case. Even if it is, the condition does 
not call for deep pessimism. It can he cor- 
rected. The explanation of Pennsylvania’s 
relatively poor support of education is to be 
found in another direction. 

The system whereby Pennsylvania at present 
obtains its tax revenues is the fundamental dif- 
ficulty. Pennsylvania’s machinery for obtain- 
ing school money is so ineffective that the real 
wishes of the people, as they concern the sup- 
port of the schools, sometimes fail to get into 
action. Here lies the principal obstacle to 
educational advance in Pennsylvania. It is not 
an insuperable obstacle, however. When Penn- 
sylvania fearlessly faces the problem it will 
find it no more difficult to revise its system of 
taxation than have other states which have 
made notable progress in this field. 


(Turn to page 270) 
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What a County Library Means to a County 
Superintendent 


ISAAC D. APP 


Superintendent Dauphin County Schools, Harrisburg 


Usually the administration of the schools 
of a county involves a broad field, both as to 
types of schools and to geographical settings. 
To be specific, and at the same time present 
a general: type, Dauphin County has within 
its limits all types of schools, ranging from 
one-room country schools of varying standards 
to graded schools of different types,—all dis- 
tributed over an area of approximately five 
hundred twenty-five square miles. These 
schools are controlled to a large degree by 
local school boards, thirty-seven in number. 
Some school districts are distinctly rural, 
where all schools are of the one-room kind. As 
stated before these are of varying standards, 
due to the attitude of the school directors and 
the public which supports them. 

It is quite surprising to note the many dif- 
ferent attitudes which the people of various 
districts maintain toward their schools. In 
some places the public mind is keenly alive to 
the importance of good schools and the fac- 
tors essential to them. In other places, un- 
fortunately for the children and the State, 
people are indifferent and at times somewhat 
antagonistic to much in the line of improve- 
ments. Economic conditions, ignorance and 
social conditions are largely responsible for 
this state of affairs. Therefore the rural 
school of this type presents the most difficult 
and challenging problem of the county superin- 
tendent and his staff. Some of the very best 
schools are rural, and not infrequently they 
rank favorably, sometimes above certain 
graded schools. Yet on the whole the most 
serious problems lie in the rural field. Since 
this is the case, it is here that outside help 
is most needed. Of this outside help avail- 
able the county library service is the most 
promising service we see for future better- 
ment of our schools. 

Many rural schools have no good books 
available for school children, and for that 
matter none for the parents. No life can be 
really rich unless it has had the enriching 
influence of great minds as revealed in books. 

Recognizing the value of good books, we 


wish to acknowledge the fact that our rural 
boys and girls are now for the first time in 
their lives getting real opportunity for uti- 
lizing the wholesome and elevating influence 
of good books. This invaluable service is 
brought to them by the “Cardinal,” the trav- 
eling library. 


In addition to the individual pupil better- 
ment which this service brings, in many rural 
areas parents are keen readers of books pro- 
vided by the “Cardinal.” Many parents, es- 
pecially mothers, are as eager to secure books 
as are the children. 


What does all this mean in terms of an 
educational program? In the first place it 
brings to the child, the main factor in edu- 
cation, a larger world, a better world, an 
opportunity to think for himself and react 
to the profound influences of good books. It 
cultivates a taste for the good in life; it ele- 
vates him. In the second place, it reacts on 
the parents in the homes for when they read, 
the same influences prevail for them as for 
their children. It means better homes. Again 
it creates a more sympathetic interest by the 
parents in the school. In the third place, 
county library service is a tremendous help 
to the teacher. Her pupils become mentally 
more alert and responsive. Her school takes 
on a new atmosphere—an atmosphere of more 
vital life activities. She feels the effect of a 
stimulus from the home she never felt be- 
fore. Her school becomes a greater center 
of interest, both for the community and her- 
self. Encouragement comes to her—a thing 
so vital—and she increases in power and ef- 
ficiency. These conclusions are not based upon 
suppositions but upon facts gathered from 
statements of many pupils and teachers. 


What has been said so far bears directly 
upon the office of the county superintendent. 
To create a proper public sentiment for good 
schools is one of his duties. Where a system 
of public education rests so largely upon loca! 
initiative the quality of the public mind is 

(Turn to page 270) 
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A Movement to Vitalize Commencements 


JOY ELMER MORGAN 


Editor of The Journal of the National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 


OULD we give but one gift to every 
Ce youth it would be the torch of inspira- 

tion—the ambition to dream and to do 
and to be according to his talents. This is the 
gift eternal. The worth of a school and the 
strength of a teacher are measured more by 
the passing on of this torch than by mastery of 
the petty accuracies and technics. Inspiration 
is the soul of great teaching. Real teachers 
are always alert to discover and quicken the 
interests of the child. The commencement 
season affords an unusual opportunity to bring 
inspiration to a point of high effectiveness. 
By careful planning it can have for the gradu- 
ate and for the community the inspiring force 
of a great revival. To make commencements 
even more significant than they are a move- 
ment is under way to give sustained study to 
problems connected with their vitalization. 


First, let us build into our commencement 
scheme a sequence of central truths so that 
as the youth passes up the educational ladder 
from elementary to junior high, to senior high, 
to college and to professional school, his ideals 
will be enriched according to the best experi- 
ence of the entire profession. 


Second, let us weave into the commence- - 


ments of vocational and professional schools 
a fuller appreciation of the part which the 
various occupations play in our common life 
and of the obligation that workers in them 
have to improve their service to society. Ev- 
ery special service exists not for the specialist 
but for the common good of all. Let our com- 
mencements emphasize the obligation of teach- 
ers to address themselves to developing better 
schools, doctors to better public health, law- 
yers to wiser laws and court procedures, min- 
isters to a more realistic church, engineers to 
a fuller conquest of nature, architects to finer 
homes—each workman making his service as 
nearly perfect as possible. 


Third, let us emphasize each year one of the 
cardinal objectives of education and life. This 
need not mean neglect of the other objectives, 
but merely larger emphasis on the one chosen 
for each year as Benjamin Franklin sought to 


reach higher perfection in his virtues by se- 
lecting one for special emphasis each week. 
For 1928 and 1929 commencements, let us 
emphasize sound health; 1930, worthy home 
membership; 1931, mastery of the tools, tech- 
nics and spirit of learning; 1932, faithful citi- 
zenship; 1933, vocational effectiveness; 1934, 
wise use of leisure; 1935, ethical character. 

As a means of realizing this program the 
following suggestions may prove helpful: 

1. Let all teachers join in an effort to mag- 
nify the commencement season and to make it 
the means of vitalizing the work of the gradu- 
ating class throughout the year preceding. 


2. Let every graduate work on some proj- 
ect which shows the application of intelligence 


to an immediate problem within his experience. - 


The 4-H clubs of the Department of Agricul- 
ture with their enrolment of more than half a 
million boys and girls are one of the greatest 
educational achievements in the history of 
America. Our education would be immeasur- 
ably advanced if every child who finishes the 
elementary school could have the experience 
that such clubs give. 

3. Start every child on the way to an ap- 
preciation of our American democracy and 
life as it is revealed in the biographies of men 
like Washington, Franklin, Lincoln and Edi- 
son. 


4, Lead each child to begin working out a 
simple philosophy of life based largely on 
observations which he can be led to make for 
himself. He will thus grow naturally from the 
mere good manners of childhood to the wisdom 
of later years. The handbooks of boy and 
girl scouts give admirably worked out plans 
for unifying the child’s conception of life and 
developing standards of conduct which the 
child can apply. 


- 


5. Let the ideal of education as a lifelong 
enterprise be consistently emphasized. Everett 
Dean Martin’s The Meaning of a Liberal Edu- 
cation suggests the goal that should be inter- 
preted to all young people. 

6. Let each class develop a pledge which its 
members will voluntarily take. This may be 
adapted to meet local needs from such pledges 
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as the Athenian Oath. In the form used it 
should represent the choice of the class or of 
a special committee appointed for the purpose. 


7. The emphasis on health as the special 
theme of the 1928 and 1929 commencements 
should (a) lead each graduate to adopt a high 
standard of fitness for himself and to under- 
stand how to maintain that standard in terms 
of personal habits and medical and dental 
care; (b) include a special study by each grad- 
uating class of the time lost in its own school 
as a result of ill health, the findings to be 
presented as a part of a commencement pro- 
gram; (c) include special study of the lives 
of such great torchbearers for health as Pas- 
teur, Walter Reed and William Osler; (d) 
include awards of school letters to graduates 
who have maintained high standards of health 
and school cooperation; (e) include special 
consideration by classes in professional col- 
leges of education, medicine, law and engineer- 
ing of the part each profession can take in 
‘the improvement of public health. 


8. If an address by an outside speaker is 
a part of the commencement activities, ac- 
quaint him with your plans to make the com- 
mencement more vital, and ask his coopera- 
tion in your effort to make points of contact 
between commencement and the life of each 
pupil and the homes and enterprises of the 
community. 


9. The practice of using books as com- 
mencement gifts is widespread. Encourage 
this practice and cooperate with parents to 
find for each graduate the books that will 
mean most in his growth. Librarians will be 
glad to help by furnishing lists and displaying 
special collections of books suitable for com- 
mencement gifts. 


10. That the effort may be coordinated in 
each school system let a committee of teachers 
and principals be appointed to work out sug- 
gestions and plans for all schools in the city 
or county. 


If we really believe that the destiny of the 
race is in education let us interpret that belief 
to children and parents and citizens in terms 
so concrete and convincing as to be inescap- 
able. For such an interpretation, the revival 
of interest and spirit that goes with the com- 
mencement season is a fertile soil. Shall we 
not cultivate it more intensively? 
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CAN PENNSYLVANIA AFFORD FIRST 
RATE SCHOOLS? 


(From page 267) 

One should be optimistic about the educa- 
tional financial possibilities of Pennsylvania. 
The first essential to adequate school support 
—abundant wealth and income—the state al- 
ready possesses. Whether it keenly desires 
schools of first rank is less certain. It prob- 
ably does. If it does not, wise leadership can 
correct the condition. The only serious ob- 
stacle is its present obsolete system of taxation. 
This too can be corrected. Pennsylvania is 
clearly able to afford first-rate schools. 





WHAT A COUNTY LIBRARY MEANS TO 
A COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT 


(From page 268) 

a matter of vital concern to a county superin- 
tendent, for he must rely largely upon public 
support for carrying out a helpful and pro- 
gressive school program. Therefore any 
agency which helps to establish higher con- 
ceptions of citizenship and an increasing in- 
terest and demand for good schools is a most 
potent force in any program of education. 
The county library service does this. 


The education of the rural child is not en- 
tirely the problem of the rural people; it is 
the problem of society as a whole. The rural 
folks of Dauphin County have a genuine 
friend in the person of the librarian of the 
Harrisburg Public Library. She has a true 
understanding of the problems which confront 
country people. 


The Dauphin County Library Service is 
proving itself of great value to our schools 
and to all communities, both urban and rural, 
but especially the rural. It is bringing to our 
boys and girls a new and yet essential factor 
in education—good literature in the form of 
books; it is serving many parents with a 
mental and spiritual food; it is bringing new 
interests into the school; it is creating a new 
and better atmosphere for the teacher, es- 
pecially those with limited facilities, and much 
needed encouragement; it is helping to build 
up better communities. Finally it is not only 
directing more attention of city people toward 
rural life but is bringing to rural people a 
better understanding of city people. 





No man yet was glorious who was not la- 
borious.—Benjamin Franklin. 
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Better Plays in Schools 


National Drama Week—February 12-18 


ELMER KENYON 


Schenley High Scho 


when a play actually meant to boys and 

girls and even teachers merely a con- 
venient instrument for raising money in be- 
half of an impecunious football team. “Actu- 
ally,” for theoretically in the classroom, then 
as now, only such plays were treated as ex- 
emplified noble forms of art and all trashy 
adulterations were condemned as catch-penny 
exploitations of commercial theatres. Today, 
such variance between ideals established in 
the study of plays, on the one hand, and imi- 
tation of the money-grubbing manager in de- 
termining the selection of a school play, on the 
other, seems to be rather widely discounte- 
nanced—but not entirely. 

The Report of the High School Survey Com- 
mittee of the Drama League of America con- 
cludes that three-fourths of the schools from 
forty-six states which replied to a question- 
naire “admit ulterior commercial motives in 
the choice and production of their plays.” 
Though fifty-eight per cent of these aver that 
commercial motives did not result in the lower- 
ing of dramatic standards, the Committee in 
view of the sort of plays that were selected 
rightly dissents. That an exacting standard 
was by no means insisted upon is clear both 
from the fact that forty-two per cent of the 
plays are by “obscure or unknown authors,” 
most of whom devise mediocre pieces for 
schools; and from the fact that forty-four per 
cent were “Broadway successes.” 


r NHERE was a time, and not so long ago, 


Great comfort may be had, however, from 
the list of those one-act plays which were 
produced by more than ten schools, for every 
title represents a play of quality and appro- 
priateness to youth. These are: Neighbors, 
The Maker of Dreams, Spreading the News, 
The Florist Shop, Joint Owners in Spain, Six 
Who Pass While the Lentils Boil, Two Crooks 
and a Lady, and Three Puls in a Bottle. 

Curiously, though the literature of the one- 
act form is enormous and has been authorized 
by the greatest dramatists of our time, though 
our professional theatres leave the field of 
the short play entirely to amateurs, who should 
welcome the absence of odious comparisons 
inevitable in the production of well-known long 
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plays, and though the briefly sustained char- 
acterization of a cameo drama is more logically 
suited to the neophyte than is the drawing 
of a portrait through a whole evening, few 
schools show any interest in that form of 
drama which is a phenomenon peculiar to our 
period the world over. Fifty years ago, the 
number of first rate one-act plays would 
scarcely have filled a shelf. 

From the dramatic distinction of the one- 
act plays most popular with the schools repre- 
sented there is in the list of long plays most 
frequently produced in the same schools descent 
to the merely amusing comedy, the inconse- 
quential farce, or the play of doubtful suita- 
bility. They run as follows: Clarence, Come 
Out of the Kitchen, The Charm School, Green 
Stockings, Daddy Long Legs, Nothing But the 
Truth, It Pays to Advertise, And Home Came 
Ted, A Pair of Sixes, and All-of-a-Sudden 
Peggy. 


To the company of several of these, it seems 
incongruous to add Midsummer Night’s Dream, 


which ten schools preferred to And Home Came 
Ted! 


The tendency to generalize from these choices 
the rule that “the larger the school, the more 
discriminating the choice of play” received 
now and then a jolt, as when a small school 
paid a royalty of fifty dollars to be allowed 
to present Barrie’s Quality Street. Indeed, the 
faint suspicion arises that the character of the 
drama offered by a school is a reflection of the 
taste, culture and professional convictions of 
the teachers in it. When one hundred per 
cent literature is taught in the classroom, and 
only fourteen per cent of the plays produced 
(at least in this widely scattered group of 
schools) “have any definite recognized stand- 
ing as literature,” theory and practice some- 
how are not pulling together. 


Regarding the facilities for producing plays, 
the Report, as a survey, is unsatisfactory since 
adequate descriptions were difficult to secure 
and more difficult to classify. In only five per- 
cent of the schools, however, is there a stage 
that approximates what is understood by the 
term; and in less than a third are there pro- 
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visions for the fairly adequate representation 
of a play. Yet, amid trying conditions the 
spirit of the teacher and the enthusiasm of 
youth often ends on the note which teachers of 
dramatics will recognize in this extract as 
characteristic: 

“Our auditorium has just been built. Seats 
600. Rather small stage, one back curtain and 
wings, giving a setting for outdoor scenery. 
A very heavy, undesirable drop curtain. No 
draperies, no costume wardrobe. Center light- 
ing, also footlights. The auditorium is also 
the gymnasium, in use almost constantly. Our 
dramatic difficulties are many; but our enthu- 
siasm is great. We have no past, but a big 
future.” 

In view of the apathy towards dramatics ex- 
hibited by the builders of our school plants, 
it is all the more remarkable that twenty-nine 
percent of the answers revealed that dramatic 
work is either partially or fully accredited to- 
wards graduation from high school. With some 
of the schools represented, the view prevailed 
that “there should be regular drama classes 
taught by a skilled person and that the work 
in drama should be given credit the same as 
in any other course.” Of the values resulting, 
a teacher in the schools of Washington, D. C., 
wrote: “Our dramatic association is now of 
many years standing and a system has been 
worked out which gives to a large number of 
pupils training in self-expression, poise and 
ease, in freeing the’ voice, in thinking before 
an audience, in sympathizing with many points 
of view. The majority of our teachers believe 
in this work and support it heartily. We try 
always to deny public appearance to the pupil 
who is not in good standing either in scholar- 
ship or deportment.” 

That dramatics does enlist the interest of 
the best pupils is clear from the answers to 
the question concerning the “scholarship rating 
of student actors:” Forty percent have a 
“sood rating;” thirty-two percent, “very 
good,” and four percent, “excellent.” 


Such attempts to justify drama in education 
are undoubtedly needed in a civilization that 
is much given to evaluating instruments by 
the degree of their practical utility and that 
still feels towards the theatre something of the 
suspicion ingrained in Puritanism. Indeed, the 
teacher quoted above is making out her case 
very much as did the Oxford playwright in 
Shakespeare’s time who declared that his ob- 
ject was to make his students “well acquainted 
with Seneca and Plautus . . to try their 
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voices and confirm their memories; to frame 
their speech; to conform them to convenient 
action.” 

Since that period when drama in the schools 
had so much to do with fostering the genius 
of Shakespeare almost to our own day, thanks 
to the intolerance of the Puritans in the seven- 
teenth century, dramatic art and education re- 
mained completely divorced. The teachers of 
English in England in their report to the 
President of the Board of Education in 1919 
felt called upon to justify their insistence 
upon restoring the drama to its rightful place 
in our educational system as follows: 

“The drama, considered as acting, will take 
three forms: (a) the performance of scenes 
or pieces in class; (b) the public performance 
of plays by pupils; (c) visits by pupils to pro- 
fessional performances of suitable plays. . . 

“If it is considered necessary to offer a de- 
fence of dramatic performances as a part of 
education, we may say that the drama is an 
ancient and honored form of literature that 
has enlisted the powers of the greatest poets 
and afforded rational delight to a hundred 
generations of civilized beings. The sooner a 
child becomes familiar with the best forms of 
theatrical amusement the less likely is he to 
be permanently attracted by the worst. It is 
a most important, though often forgotten, func- 
tion of education to teach young men and 
women the use of leisure and the best possi- 
bilities of rational amusement. The frequently 
heard criticism, that taking children to the 
theatre will not help them to earn a living, 
indicates a gross misunderstanding of the pur- 
pose of education. Education is preparation 
for life, not merely for livelihood; and any 
school activity that contributes to the amenities 
of existence and intercourse is a necessary 
and laudable part of the educational system. 

“The pupils who take part in performances 
of plays must learn to speak well and to move 
well, to appreciate character and to express 
emotion becomingly, to be expansive yet re- 
strained, to subordinate the individual to the 
whole and to play the game, to be resourceful 
and self-possessed and to overcome or mitigate 
personal disabilities. It will hardly be sug- 
gested that these are negligible accomplish- 
ments. Incidentally, it has been found that 
boys or girls usually regarded as stupid and 
incapable of learning have exhibited unsus- 
pected ability in acting and have gained a new 
interest in themselves and their possibilities. 
Ability to do something is the first ingredient 
of self-respect.” 
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Art Education Under the Dalton Plan 


ITALO L. DE FRANCESCO 
Art Instructor, High School for Boys, Reading, Pa. 


TAKE for granted that most art teachers 

of today are acquainted with the newest 

educational theories and experiments. I 
am also confident that all of us are willing to 
give those theories a fair trial, find out whether 
or not art teaching can adapt itself to the 
new education, and perhaps work toward a 
certain degree of standardization that will 
give to the subject more and better recog- 
nition than it has had in the past. The aim 
of this article is, therefore, to present the ad- 
vantages of the Dalton Plan, a new method in 
classroom procedure. 

First of all art education adapts itself, 
with little effort, to this plan since the nature 
of both is essentially of the laboratory type. 
Our laboratory is the art room or studio. The 
pupil is placed before a definite amount of 
work the completion of which depends very 
largely on his ability, his sense of responsi- 
bility and his honor. 

The teacher hands the pupil a statement of 
the problems, or projects, to be covered within 
a stated period of time, say a month or two 
This does not mean that the pupil must nec- 
essarily spend all of that time on the assign- 
ment. Indeed, this is exactly the strong point 
of the Dalton Plan. If the pupil’s ability is 
such as to allow him to finish his assignment 
in two weeks instead of a month, so much the 
better. The stated time represents the maxi- 
mum length of the period to be spent on the 
assignment or “contract” as it is called. 

When the pupil has satisfactorily fulfilled 
his first contract, he receives a second, then 
a third and so on until the semester’s work is 
completed. 

Let us assume that a certain boy or gir] has 
fulfilled a whole semester’s contract by the 
end of November. The question now is, what 
to do with the pupil. In academic work, the 
pupil is allowed to spend the time gained in 
any other subject, on the ones in which he 1s 
weaker. In art, he may either be given more 
advanced problems or problems of the second 
semester. Meanwhile, we have allowed a maxi- 
mum length of time for those who are less 
talented or slower workers. 

My earliest experiment will probably make 
clearer what has been said heretofore. 


i) 


No. 4 


I tried the plan with an entirely new high 
school class. They knew nothing of my way 
of conducting the work; therefore, they as- 
sumed that this was my method. I handed 
each a contract and explained what I expected 
them to do. After my demonstration of the 
first problem on the contract, the work began. 
After all, results are what really matter. In 
less than two weeks, I found myself busier 
than I expected I would be. The pupils who 
had been good art students in the Junior High 
Schools completed satisfactorily the first 
month’s contract in two weeks; three of them 
in less time than that, others took three weeks, 
while the slower pupils dragged along until 
the end of the month. 


The valuable point here is the fact that 
pupils of superior ability were given oppor- 
tunity to work at their own rate of speed. 
There was nothing to make them lose interest 
in the work, nothing to hinder or contro] their 
progress. The average student was stimu- 
lated to catch up to the other fellow, to gain 
time. to get another contract and do something 
new. The slower pupils while not hindering 
the rest. worked very hard to fill their con- 
tracts on time. 


So far I have spoken only of the pupil. 
This mav lead someone to think that the teach- 
er has little to do under such plan. Quite to 
the contrary, it requires a great deal of plan- 
ning. much more activity in the classroom in 
order to keep up with everybody and care for 
the slower pupils. Much consideration is nec- 
essary in planning the monthly contracts; in 
fact. the whole semester’s work must be plan- 
ned beforehand. Classroom demonstrations 
are not eliminated; they are given at the time 
stated on the pupil’s contracts. 


The contract itseif must be carefully plan- 
ned. It must furnish as much information as 
possible. There must be a statement of the 
problem, reference material to be got by stu- 
dents, reference readings on the problem media 
to be used and as many other suggestions as 
the teacher deems necessary. 


The following sample contract gives a clear- 
er idea as to how a contract can be built. 
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HicH ScHoou FoR Boys, READING, PA. 


Art Education III 
First Semester 


NOVEMBER 


First Problem:—Charcoal Drawing (two dif- 
ferent groups). Demonstration in class 
will be given the first week in Novem- 
ber. 


A. Before attempting to draw, read very 
carefully the following references to be 
found in the School Library: 

Art for High Schools, pp. 27, 28, 29; 232- 
233. 

Practical Drawing, Chs. I and III. 

Applied Drawing, p. 3; 237 to 241. 

From such readings, you should be able 
to know what is a value scale, hue, 
shade, shadow, high lights, etc., materi- 
als necessary for charcoal drawing, the 
steps to be followed in charcoal draw- 
ing, etc. 


Second Problem:—Industrial Art—A linoleum 
block for either of the following: 
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1. Thanksgiving card 
2. Christmas card 

A. Collect and paste in your note-book de- 
signs and illustrations such as _ holly 
leaves, candlesticks, wreaths, camels, 
turkevs, pine-trees, open books, winter 
landscapes and symbols related to those 
holidays. 

B. Go to the library and study carefully the 
various designs posted on the bulletin 
board reserved for the Art classes. 

Get ideas, think, adapt, create something 


new. 
For this problem you will need a good 
sharp penknife. 
Demonstration the second week in Novem- 


ber. 


Having tried this plan for over two years 
and found it successful, I have set forth these 
results in the hope that others may derive from 
them the same benefits as did my pupils and I. 

The plan, I believe, is of vital interest in 
Art Education. 





Building a Profession of Education 


H, E. CONARD 
Editor of “Ohio Schools,” Columbus, Ohio 


ONDITIONS under which teachers must 
work in the United States and within 
any single state are so diverse that we 

have found it necessary to depart from the 
European standards of teacher training upon 
which our own were first modeled. Variations 
are so great from district to district and even 
from school to school within the same district 
and from pupil to pupil within the same school 
that it is impossible in the short period of 
training to prepare a beginner to meet with 
full confidence and understanding the require- 
ments of the school in which she is placed. 


Our system of teacher training has been 
changed to meet the requirements of a chang- 
ing social and industrial world. The training is 
so fundamental that teachers may adjust their 
methods and grow with the educational evolu- 
tion which is now in progress. It has not 
been found possible to train teachers specific- 
ally for rural school work with any assurance 
that they will remain long in rural schools. 
The more attractive salaries and better work- 
ing conditions in more populous centers have 
too often drawn them away from rural com- 


munities where their services are needed. The 
teacher who has prepared for work in the 
elementary school is also attracted by the 
higher salaries and opportunity for specializa- 
tion offered in secondary schools. 

The five big teacher problems are (1) Quali- 
fications—getting in, (2) Salary—living, (3) 
Growth—training in service, (4) Tenure— 
holding on, (5) Retirement—getting out. 

Qualifications for entering upon a course of 
training are being increased as rapidly as the 
law of supply and demand will permit. A 
corresponding increase is being made in the 
requirements for certification and graduation 
from normal schools everywhere. One-year 
courses are being abandoned and some states 
have adopted the four-year course as a mini- 
mum for elementary teachers and six for sec- 
ondary teachers. This is the same process of 
evolution which has already taken place in 
law, medicine and other professions. It is one 
of the essentials for building a profession of 
éducation. 

Cleveland School of Education has adopted 
a three-year course of study which is to serve 
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as a transition from the present two-year 
course for elementary teachers to the four- 
year degree course which is to become a pre- 
requisite for appointment as regular elemen- 
tary teachers in the Cleveland schools. 


Salary was not mentioned as the first prob- 
lem. The raising of standards of training 
usually results jn more generous financial re- 
wards, but progress in community attitude 
cannot be isolated to one locality. If one city 
takes a forward step, other cities and rural 
communities will find it both possible and nec- 
essary. Cincinnati has in effect since Septem- 
ber a salary schedule providing equal pay for 
equal service and training. The maximum is 
$3,500 with $300 additional for persons of 
superior ability and skill who may be ap- 
pointed as demonstration teachers. All are 
on the same schedule in grades and high 
schools. More than 38 per cent of the ele- 
mentary teachers are college graduates. The 
minimum salary is $1,400 for those who have 
the equivalent of a two-year normal course. 
There is an annual increase of $100 to a maxi- 
mum of $2,000. More training commands a 
larger initial salary and larger annual incre- 
ments. This thing is happening all over the 
country. The 27,000 teachers of New York 
City have a prospective increase of $14,000,000 
upon recommendation of a citizens’ committee 
who have investigated living costs and have 
given this appraisal of the needs of the teach- 
ing staff and the community appreciation of 
the value of their work. : 


Growth in service is an absolute essential in 
a rapidly changing world. The up-to-date 
teacher of today will be a “back number” 
tomorrow without the use of educational mag- 
azines, new books, professional organizations 
and exchange of ideas as means of growth. 
Increased recognition of this fact has led to 
an unprecedented growth of local, state and 
national associations within the past decade. 
\ group of educational leaders has compiled 
within the past few years a dozen volumes to 
which sixty of the leaders in various fields of 
education have contributed the best modern 
practice as an aid to teachers in service. Edu- 
cational magazines are also trying as never 
before to meet their obligation in promoting 
professional growth. 

Tenure is also being made more certain as 
professional standards have been raised. Ohio 
made a heroic effort to secure progressive 
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legislation through the last General Assembly. 
That effort was only a beginning. Good seed 
was sown and will eventually bear fruit. In- 
definite appointment as long as conditions are 
satisfactory to all concerned will bring about 
stability and encourage growth of the profes- 
sional attitude. 

Retirement systems have become all but 
universal. They have decreased the teacher 
turnover and have led thousands to continue 
in the work of teaching when for economic 
reasons they would otherwise have been forced 
to enter more gainful occupations. It has been 
our reproach that at the age of greatest re- 
spect and usefulness in other professions the 
old teacher is too often unwanted. The retire- 
ment system gives independence and freedom 
from want and will become increasingly nec- 
essary as the life and the substance of teach- 
ers are invested for building of a profession 
of education. 

Professional organization is essential for 
the permanent solution of these five problems. 
The present system of representation in our 
sectional, state and national associations 
makes it possible for each teacher to be an 
integral part of the profession. It is an en- 
couraging sign of progress toward the solution 
of these problems to see such a large number 
of states approaching one hundred percent 
enrolment in professional organizations. Co- 
operation should be the slogan of every indi- 
vidual and group of teachers. 





SONG OF THE ROAD 
BY CECIL E. STEVENS 
Ria Piedras 
Up yonder near the sky-line 
I begin! A tiny thread 
That skirts the grasses tall, 
Then winds past rocks 
And shrubs—later to widen 
Into space for two, as downward 
Still I creep. Past flowering trees 
Whose crimson-petalled blossoms lie 
Like jewels upon the stones; 
Where black-birds perching 
Call their mates, and caw 
With fluttering wings, while balancing 
Amidst those sprays of flame. 


T am the Road 
Without me man would be 
Little better than a naked savage; 
After me civilization 
Marches with her flaming torch 
Blessed am I—The Road. 
—The Porto Rico School Review 









The Hickory Stick Passes 


CORNELIA S. ADAIR 


President of the National Education Association 


HE ultimate aim of supervision is the 
progress of the child. Supervision has 
been influenced in spirit and method by 

the shift from autocracy to democracy in the 
management of human life. While there is 
still much in our educational practice that be- 
longs to the middle ages, steady and substan- 
tial progress is being made in the direction of 
wiser and more wholesome methods of han- 
dling people. This is nowhere better illustrated 
than in the attitude toward the punishment of 
children. The old supervision through its sys- 
tem of punishments sought to enslave the spir- 
its of children. The new supervision seeks 
to free them spiritually and intellectually. 


The records show that in 1845, in an aver- 
age Boston school of 400 pupils, there were 
sixty-five whippings a day, or one for every 
six pupils. The significance of this is appar- 
ent, when we realize that the schools of New 
England at that time were probably as good as 
the schools of any other section of the United 
States, and that the schools of Boston were 
better than those in the smaller towns and 
villages, where it was a common thing for 
schools to be closed because the teacher had 
been driven out by belligerent pupils. 


Modern supervision recognizes the simple 
principle that children grow through their 
own activity. It seeks therefore to guide and 
direct their activity and not to repress it un- 
necessarily. Each school should be a little so- 
ciety in which the embryo citizen under simple 
and guided conditions is enabled to make his 
mistakes and learn his lessons protected from 
the exploitation and the penalties of a selfish 
and competitive civilization. If a child is to 
grow there must be things to do that involve 
more than mere verbal situations. Progress 
is not made by don’ts and stops. Necessary 
as these may be at times, they are not the 
normal approach to growth and joy and power. 


A New Profession 


Just as the supervision of children has been 
made more constructive by the modern educa- 
tional advance, so has the supervision of 
teaching become a 


profession . in itself. 
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Normal schools are becoming teachers colleges. 
Two-year normal schools are becoming three- 
year schools. Attendance at summer schools 
is increasing. Study on the part of teachers 
in service has also grown until in cities like 
New York, Boston, Cleveland and Detroit 
there are thousands of practicing teachers who 
take extension courses from the best talent in 
the teacher-training field. 


Cincinnati put into operation in September 
a single-salary schedule which encourages 
training for all teachers through the four-year 
level and beyond. According to this schedule, 
which sets the pace for the entire country, any 
teacher in Cincinnati schools—man or woman, 
kindergarten or high school—may rise to a sal- 
ary of $3,500 per year as soon as training and 
experience warrant, with an additional $300 
for persons sufficiently skilled to be designated 
demonstration teachers. 


A dictatorship is of no real assistance to 
teachers! What teachers need is inspirational 
leadership. Much that is superimposed is val- 
ueless. Encouragement and suggestions, to- 
gether with helpful demonstrations, will build 
up a teaching morale.—Philadelphia Public 


Ledger. 





CULTIVATING THE WILL TO LEARN 


To preserve the pupil’s desire to learn let 
him be faced with little problems not beyond 
his capacity, and felt by him to be worth 
solving. As he gets older the problems can 
be made harder; but they must always be 
adapted to that pupil’s intelligence and perse- 
verance. Do not force him to work, but cre- 
ate an environment in which he will wish to 
work. Watch his tastes and natural aptitude, 
and let him acquire the habit of work by fol- 
lowing them, not by being forced to learn 
what goes against the grain. 


Let him feel, without being told, that pres- 
tige attaches to knowledge, and that increase 
of knowledge, like increase of stature, is an 
essential part of growing up. With the great 
majority of pupils these motives will be suf- 
ficient, if suggested by wise and agreeable 
teachers.—From “A Bold Experiment in Child 
Education,” by Bertrand Russell in the Neu 
York Times. 
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Teachers College Movement 


LESTER K. ADE 


Acting Principal, State Teachers College, West Chester 


OSSIBLY one of the first questions to be 
P raised in connection with the topic en- 
titled “The Teachers College Movement” 
will be a definition of a Teachers College. The 
American Association of Teachers Colleges has 
set out quite clearly this definition. In setting 
up standards for accrediting these institutions 
they have stated “A Teachers College is a state, 
municipal or accredited private institution or 
an individual unit of a recognized college or 
university which has at least one four-year 
unified curriculum; which is devoted exclu- 
sively to the training of teachers; which has 
legal authority to grant a standard bachelor’s 
degree; which has granted and continues 
to grant such degree, and which requires for 
admission the completion of a standard four- 
year high school curriculum or an equivalent 
training approved by this association.” 

The Teacher College Movement had its be- 
ginning in Albany, N. Y. in 1890, with the re- 
organization of the normal school there which 
had been established in 1844. From 1890 to 
1911 there were six Teachers Colleges estab- 
lished in this country as follow8: The New 
York State College for Teachers at Albany, N. 
Y., 1890; the Michigan State Normal School 
at Ypsilanti, 1897; Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege at Cedar Falls in 1903; Illinois State Nor- 
mal University at Normal, IIl., in 1907; In- 
diana State Normal School at Terre Haute, in 
1908, and the Colorado State Teachers College 
at Greeley in 1911. 


The development of Teachers Colleges during 
this period from 1890 to 1911 was relatively 
slow. From 1911 to 1917, however, we had 
established 21 Teachers Colleges and from that 
time on the Teacher College Movement in this 
country has been rapid. All over the country 
normal schools, offering two years of work, 
have been rapidly merging into Teachers Col- 
leges. In 1923, 82 Teachers Colleges were of- 
fering four years of post high school work. 
In 1925, 94 of the 175 teacher training insti- 
tutions in this country were legalized four- 
year, degree-conferring colleges. By January 
1, 1925, 81 Teachers Colleges in this county 
had granted degrees. 


At the present time it is estimated that there 
are more than 125 recognized Teachers Colleges 


each of which offers at least one four-year cur- 
riculum of post high school work. 


Some people are alarmed lest the new Teach- 
ers Colleges become more like the Standard 
Arts College and less like the old type normal 
school. They need not worry. Teachers Col- 
lege is a self-defining term, paralleling such 
terms as College of Medicine, Law School and 
Divinity School—all of them self-defining. In 
early time many prospective lawyers, doctors 
and other professional persons attended the 
normal school. This will no longer be true. 
The term Teachers College is explicit notice 
to them to go elsewhere. The name Teachers 
College emphasizes the extent and kind of work 
these institutions offer, indicating quite clearly 
that they are devoted exclusively to teacher 
preparation. 


The name Teachers College is distinctive and 
possibly calls for a somewhat different stand- 
ard, yet in the main the standards established 
in these new institutions ought to be compar- 
able to those that have been evolved in the 
recognized Arts Colleges. In order to be recog- 
nized as colleges these new institutions must 
set up standards that will give them recog- 
nition by the traditional colleges. ~The new- 
comer in the college field cannot set aside col- 
lege conventions as they have developed 
through centuries and expect recognition and 
approval. 


The Teachers Colleges therefore should ad- 
dress themselves to the task of standardiza- 
tion. If they are to be colleges in name they 
must be colleges in fact. This means that for 
entrance requirements, student load, content 
of courses, academic preparation of faculty, 
faculty load, number of weeks’ teaching per 
year, etc., they must square with college stand- 
ards. Teachers Colleges may never hope to 
have the respect and recognition of colleges 
and universities and the public in general until 
this task of standardization is achieved. 


In each of the State Normal Schools and 
State Teachers Colleges of Pennsylvania the 
admission requirements call for the completion 
of an approved four-year high school curricu- 
lum. Each of these schools is devoted exclu- 
sively to the preparation of teachers. In Penn- 
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sylvania eleven of the fourteen State Normal 
Schools have been legally authorized to extend 
at least one of their curricula to four years. 
In other words, eleven of the State Normal 
Schools or State Teachers Colleges are offering 
at least one four-year unified curriculum. Most 
of the institutions that have been authorized 
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to offer four-year curricula have conferred a 
few degrees and are continuing to prepare 
students on a four-year basis. In all such 
cases the State Council of Education has au- 
thorized the change of name of the teacher- 
preparation institution from State Normal 
School to State Teachers College. 





The McKeesport School Bond Issue 
Campaign 


L. W. STRONG 
Teacher of English, McKeesport High School, McKeesport, Pa. 


years McKeesport has been sold on the 
. proposition of a school bond issue. The 

recent project of “Selling Better Schools 
to the Community” followed the same sane 
business procedure as did the previous cam- 
paign. That campaign attracted nation-wide 
attention. Sales Management of Chicago, 
ranking organ for executives in the commercial 
field, assigned a special writer to cover the 
transaction. This writer called the attention 
of business men all over America to this piece 
of salesmanship, so judiciously organized, and 
systematically projected, as worthy of study; 
as salesmanship in its highest form turned to 
the interest of Public Education. 


The recent bond issue called for $1,500,000. 
J. B. Richey, Superintendent of Schools, who 
has organized and promoted both campaigns, 
proceeded along those lines followed by shrewd 
sales engineers. He realized that a project of 
any magnitude could not be sold to any public 
unless the public be compelled to think in terms 
of that issue. He, therefore, to use the adver- 
tising trade term, “caught attention” through 
a series of full page newspaper display ads, 
progressively arranged. In these, he set forth 
conditions existing in the public schools. He 
next represented the school needs of the city 
in the matters of building, repair and equip- 
ment. Then followed a series of “Can We 
Afford?” statements of facts representing the 
wealth of McKeesport. Next came a table of 
Pennsylvania cities and money voted by them 
for school purposes, showing the comparative 
standing of McKeesport; thus tending to stir 
the personal pride of readers toward favorable 
action. 

Every ad carried a slogan dressed in a 
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phraseology to make it stick. Each was a 
logical compression conveying both argument 
and proof. 


The campaign was further bolstered by a 
corps of speakers, led by Dr. Richey, who went 
into every section of the city, presenting the 
project to parents, voters and civic organiza- 
tions in a most convincing fashion. 


Then followed a “Direct by Mail” plea to the 
employes of the School District requesting 
them to cooperate in the interest of the School 
Bond Issue. 


Next, upon the day preceding election, every 
child in the grade schools wrote letters to 
parents setting forth conditions prevailing in 
the public schools, and pleading their personal 
support and cooperation. This phase of the 
campaign was a stroke of genius. 


On election day, pupils from the high school 
were assigned to the various polling places as 
personal workers, to distribute reminders and 
solicit support in behalf of the bond issue. 
This organized campaign resulted in the people 
of McKeesport voting $1,500,000 for school 
purposes. 

But the remarkable features of this cam- 
paign became obvious following an analysis 
of conditions at the time of election. Times 
were hard. Only direct necessity prompted 
the request at this time. Two other bond 
issues were offered at the same election. The 
school bond issue passed; the other two were 
voted down. The school bond issue faced or- 
ganized opposition; it passed. The affirmativ: 
vote stands a testimonial to the high confidence 
expressed for the present administration—a 
tribute to the executive capacities of Dr. J. 
B. Richey, sponsor of the project. 
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English, the Keystone of the Curriculum 


MARY M. YOUNG 
Fifth Avenue High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


can’t understand what they read; or 

can’t state clearly the main points of a 
paragraph.” Is there an English teacher who 
has never heard these complaints from her 
colleagues in other departments? Of course, 
we, as English teachers, must admit the truth 
of these remarks; but should we be expected 
to shoulder the entire blame? 

When the physics teacher or the chemistry 
teacher complains that his students have no 
adequate knowledge of algebra to aid them 
in working out the formulae or equations in 
those subjects, he feels that it is his duty to 
give them the knowledge that they require. 
Or, if the “math” teacher finds that her stu- 
dents have only a hazy recollection of common 
fractions when they come to algebra, she 
reviews the subject with them. But far be 
it from these same teachers to feel that it is 
their duty to teach the same students how to 
read a problem understandingly. “That is the 
duty of the English department. If they would 
teach them how to read,” they say, “we shall 
teach them how to work the problems.” 

In the British Government Report on “The 
Teaching of English in England” is this sig- 
nificant statement: “Every teacher is a teacher 
of English, because he is a teacher in English.” 
What is the difference then, whether the sub- 


af arr trouble is that they can’t read; or 


ject be science, history, algebra, Latin, what 


not? If the spirit of cooperation exists among 
the departments of a school, every teacher 
will feel his obligation to assist the Engiish 
teacher; and what is more, count it a privilege 
to do so. 


Many truisms may be made in support of 
the statement that a school stands or falls by 
its English. Just as in government we glibly 
say, “No government is stronger than the in- 
dividuals who make up the government,” so 
in relation to the teaching of English we may 
say, “No school ever rises higher than the 
English it uses.” If this be true, then most as- 
suredly the praise or blame should not rest 
solely upon the shoulders of the English de- 
partment; it should be shared by all depart- 
ments. 

This brings us to the matter of cooperation 
between departments. It is not the purpose 


of this paper to point out any one way by 
which cooperation, or correlation, or inter- 
relation may be brought about, but to suggest 
some schemes that may prove helpful or sug- 
gestive under the varying conditions or cir- 
cumstances or needs in different school 
systems. 

May I first state briefly what I consider the 
aims of English teaching? They are: to cul- 
tivate correct habits of speech; to stimulate 
and train the student in the habit of clear and 
accurate thinking which will function in clear 
and accurate expression; to aid the student in 
making an accurate and concise analysis of 
what he reads—to pick out the kernel, as it 
were, from the unedible chaff surrounding it; 
to foster enjoyment, appreciation and under- 
standing of what he reads; to open up new 
vistas of life and experience—to get a vision 
of other people, places, events; to equip the 
student with knowledge of the subject so that 
he may apply the knowledge inteiligently. Are 
these not also the aims of the teaching of his- 
tory, science, mathematics, or of any school 
subject? 

If all the teachers in the high school agree 
on the common aims of teaching the high school 
subjects, may not some such plan as the fol- 
lowing help them to accomplish those aims? 


In a general faculty meeting at the opening 
of schooi in the fall, the principal may place 
before the teachers an outline of aims such as 
I have enumerated in a preceding paragraph, 
and ask for suggestions, modifications or addi- 
tions to them. When a Satistactory working 
basis has been arrived at, he may appoint a 
committee consisting of himself, as chairman 
ex officio, the head of the English department 
—if there be one—or an English teacher of 
broad vision and experience as active chair- 
man and members from each of the other de- 
partments in the school. This committee might 
then draw up a plan of cooperation. For 
example, they may formulate a set of require- 
ments for the oral and written work in all 
departments to conform with the requirements 
of the English department. The students 
should be told of these requirements and their 
enthusiasm aroused to make it successful. 
They should understand clearly that their pro- 
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co 
motion in English depends upon the character 
of all oral and written work, not only upon 
that done in the English class. If a history 
teacher refuses to accept a slovenly history 
paper, the pupils will soon learn the advisa- 
bility of taking thought of the mechanics of 
expression as well as of the facts of history. 
Likewise, in science, modern languages, civics, 
etc. Two grades might be given on a paper— 
one grade for subject matter, the other for the 
English employed. The English grade could 
be sent to the English department, and if a 
pupil repeatedly received an unsatisfactory 
grade in the English of other subjects, he 
could be assigned extra drill in the type of 
work in which he is unsatisfactory, and re- 
quired to rewrite his paper to the satisfaction 
of both departments before receiving a grade 
in either department. (I know this plan to 
have worked successfully with freshmen and 
sophomores in the science and English depart- 
ments of a technical school when I was a stu- 
dent there.) So much for what may be called 
the mechanics of the plan. 


Now for some practical applications of co- 
operation or correlation. In the field of oral 
composition there is abundant opportunity for 
cooperation with other departments. If a class 
in social science, for example, is studying the 
subject of vocations, could not that work be 
admirably linked up with the giving of oral 
compositions on various vocational topics and 
later with the writing of longer essays on 
topics such as, “Choosing a Vocation,” “Why I 
Want to be a :’ “The Job I Should 
Prefer,” or any one of dozens of subjects that 
will readily suggest themselves to the pupil 
or teacher? At the same time supplementary 
reading for English could be done in this field. 
The two departments should cooperate in the 
choice of books to be read. Thus, the English 
department would assume the task of directing 
the writing of the theme, and the social science 
department bear responsibility for the content 
of the essay. Books read in preparation for 
the work would be accepted by the English 
department in lieu of other books, thus light- 
ening the load of the pupil and at the same 
time motivating the work in both departments. 
This would eliminate much duplication of 
work, and would result in a corresponding 
saving of energy, time and effort. 





In history the same procedure could be fol- 
lowed. The history class might, for instance, 
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be studying the period of the Norman Conquest 
at the same time that the English class is 
reading Ivanhoe or The Talisman; or consid- 
eration of the Queen Anne period in history 
might coincide with the reading of Addison’s 
Essays or Henry Esmond. The two depart- 
ments could cooperate by contributing the 
actual historical facts learned in the history 
class as a background for the book being read 
in the English class. The pupils would be 
quick to see that history contributes much 
to literature, just as literature gets much 
from history; that the two subjects are not 
isolated, but closely related and dependent 
upon each other. Both the history and litera- 
ture would be vitalized. The students would 
learn also, that clear and accurate telling of 
historical facts requires clear and accurate 
English expression; that language is the tool 
of history as well as of English. 

Science, likewise, furnishes rich opportuni- 
ties for cooperation. Science teachers can co- 
operate with the English department by re- 
quiring that notebooks and experiments be 
written in clear and accurate language, neatly 
arranged and logically ordered. What demands 
more methodical and logical expression, and 
more accurate statement than science? Hence, 
if science teachers refuse to accept slip-shod 
writing of experiments, incomplete sentences 
and uncoordinated paragraphs, the students 
will soon realize that clear and accurate think- 
ing in science is as necessary as in English, 
and will aim at expression that is of the 
same type. They will see that Good English 
is as necessary in a science notebook as in 
work prepared for the English class. 

The center of cooperation so far as supple- 
mentary reading is concerned should be the 
school library. The librarian—preferably one 
who is specially trained for the position, not 
just any one drafted into the job—can work 
with the English teachers and the science and 
history teachers particularly, in selecting 
books for supplementary reading that are ac- 
ceptable to those departments from the stand- 
point of content as well as from the standpoint 
of literature. The purpose of outside reading, 
of any reading in fact, is to give breadth 
and appreciation of life and open new vistas of 
experience to the reader. If the school li- 
brarian “rules out” books that grossly mis- 
represent life, or cheaply idealize war, or de- 
liberately misrepresent or popularize science 


(Turn to page 318) 
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Major Objectives of Secondary Education 


F. THOMAS BECK 
Principal, Senior High School, Lewistown, Pa, 


T the present time at least three broad 
A» demands are made upon our public 
schools. First, that the schools share 
responsibility for the building and care of the 
pupils’ health. Second, that ways and means 
be provided for the development of ethical 
character. Third, that the schools make pro- 
vision for guiding pupils in the selection of 
suitable vocations. 

Educational changes have brought about a 
different attitude on the part of the schools 
toward the health needs of the pupils. It has 
not been so long since little or no attention was 
given to pupils who were physically handi- 
capped. Today we are confronted with the 
problem of meeting the health needs of all 
children of school age. Compulsory education 
has brought within the school walls children 
with all degrees of health, ranging from the 
crippled and anemic to that vigorous group 
that takes part in athletic contests. In the 
average high school a surprisingly large num- 
ber are either out of school part of the time, 
or partially unfitted while in school to do 
successful work. This is largely due to various 
bodily ailments and defects. The schools have. 
therefore, been confronted with the need of 
instituting a more effective program of health 
education and activities. 

Social changes have also resulted in a dif- 
ferent attitude of the public toward health 
problems. In our community civie organiza- 
tions such as the Rotary, Kiwanis and Civic 
clubs are working on certain phases of the 
problem. The Rotary club has instituted a 
program of caring for the crinnled children: 
the Kiwanis club makes provision for the un- 
dernrivilered children: the Civie club fur- 
nishes helnful material and instruction for all 
parents who wish to avail themselves of the 
information. The schools are also provided 
with a nurse, a dental hvgienist and a phvsi- 
cian. The school physician makes periodical 
examinations and where advisable recommends 
treatment. 

The pupil should have thoroughly establish- 
ed in his mind those practices that will con- 
tribute to the building and care of health. In 
addition to this he should have an appreciation 
of, and a feeling for the worthwhileness of a 
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healthy mind in a sound body. The courses 
in hygiene and civics contribute directly to- 
ward this end, but every subject should be 
scrutinized and analyzed in order to determine 
how far its contents can be made to contribute 
to the formation of desirable heaith habits, 
ideals and attitudes. 


Our State requires that a certain portion 
of school time be devoted to health training, 
but many of our schools have failed to develop 
a well organized and effective program. This 
defect has not been generally remedied by out- 
of-door sports or exercises. The present plan 
of conducting athletics contributes little to the 
physical needs of the school as a whole. Health 
training is directly concerned with all the 
children of all the people and should be so 
organized to meet the need, not of a select few, 
but of the entire group. 


A second objective of paramount importance 
is the development of ethical character. Close- 
ly allied to this, and overlapping it in many re- 
spects, is the development of those qualities 
essential to good citizenship. The factors con- 
cerned in this work should be the home, the 
church and the school. Of the three concerned 
the home is the most important. It is during 
pre-school years that the character of the 
child is largely determined. In not a few cases, 
however, we find that the moral and civic 
training of the child has been neglected. The 
evident lack of such training has resulted in 
the school’s attempting to do what the home 
has either neglected or failed to do. 


Several methods have been tried in various 
schools of the State to remedy this defect. 
A few communities have granted punils the 
privilege of attending their resnective churches 
during school hours for the purpose of relig- 
ious instruction. The plan thus far has not met 
with general approval. A number of schools 
have tried to meet the same need by intro- 
ducing special courses into the curriculum for 
the teaching of morality. Theoretically speak- 
ing, these courses should produce higher moral] 
standards in such schools. Experience, how- 
ever, tends to show that these courses, as gen- 
erally taught, miss the mark. The desirability 
of introducing such courses into any given 
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school will depend upon the special conditions 
in that school. 


That there is evident need of such training 
is generally conceded. It is not a question 
of whether the school should attempt to de- 
velop sound ethical principles; it is a question 
of how best to inculcate these in the life of 
the pupil. Good character it is believed is the 
result of “doing” rather than merely “know- 
ing.” A great deal can, therefore, be accom- 
plished through the democratic organization 
and administration of the school itself. The 
pupil should be given every possible chance to 
participate in the management of school life. 
The various classes and school activities should 
present opportunities for effectively develop- 
ing good character and good citizenship. 


The method of conducting assemblies will 
illustrate one of the many resources at our 
command. The old type of assembly was run 
by the teachers. Except for the singing there 
was little cooperation on the part of the stu- 
dent body. The better type today is run by 
the pupils. They are usually made responsible 
for the entire program. Committees are ap- 
pointed to work with faculty advisers in ar- 
ranging all the necessary details. They are 
thus made to realize their responsibility for its 
success. In this way they are given an oppor- 
tunity for the interplay of initiative, judgment 
and cooperation. 


The pupils are, therefore, actually perform- 
ing the duties of good citizenship in the school 
each day. The results are being watched and 
judged by members of their own society. Per- 
haps nothing is more effective in drawing out 
the best qualities of these young citizens than 
the swift and almost merciless judgment of 
their own associates. This, coupled with a 
keen sense of personal respunsibility for the 
success of an enterprise, is certain to produce 
desired results. It is thus possible to make 
every class and school activity contribute to- 
ward the development of ethical citizenship. 


Finally, that there is need of a well organ- 
ized plan of guidance can no longer be doubted. 
The National Vocational Guidance Association 
estimates that fully fifty per cent of our chil- 
dren leave school by the end of the sixth grade; 
twenty-five per cent more by the end of the 
grammar school; and over one-half of those 
who enter high school leave before gradua- 
tion. Guidance, then, is needed to keep a larger 
number of children profitably in school and to 
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facilitate their leaving under conditions favor- 
able to worth-while employment. 

Since the work of guidance is of compara- 
tively recent origin, we are sometimes asked 
why it should be given so important a place 
in the school program. We are told that in 
1890 there were about 300,000 students en- 
rolled in the secondary schools of the United 
States. Today, exclusive of private school 
students, there are more than a million and a 
half. The population has not doubled but the 
high school enrolment has increased fivefold. 
The result has been that the schools must 
make provision, not only for those who wish 
to attend college, but must guide into suitable 
vocations the large number of boys and girls 
who leave school to engage in the varied activi- 
ties of our present industrial life. 

The two agencies best fitted to perform 
this work are the home and the school. Par- 
ents should be able to render important aid to 
their children, but all too few of them approach 
the problem with any background of experi- 
ence. It is surprising how many parents 
would have their sons become lawyers, doctors, 
ministers when they are neither physically nor 
mentally equipped for such professions. On 
the other hand a great many parents wish to 
capitalize the earning power of their children 
as soon as working laws will permit. They do 
not seem to take into account the future of- 
fered by the occupation, the idea of personal 
satisfaction in the work, or even the possibil- 
ity of later increased financial returns. 

The burden of guidance, therefore, falls in 
large measure upon the school. The chief 
advantage enjoyed by this institution over all 
other agencies is its long term of intimacy 
with the child. The teacher may begin at an 
early period to stimulate serious thinking con- 
cerning the problems to be faced after school 
days are over. We cannot expect each teacher 
to know the whole vocational field, but we 
can expect her to give valuable personal in- 
formation concerning the pupils she teaches. 
For the rest we must depend upon the voca- 
tional councilor, an officer who is especially 
trained for this particular work. From him 
we can expect a broad outlook over the fields 
of professions, occupations, “jobs.” He should 
also be informed concerning ways and means 
of preparation which are essential to the place- 
ment of our young people, either in or out 
of school. The guidance course, under the di- 
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JANUARY JOURNAL IS NO. 7 OF 
VOL. LXXVI 


Between the December and January issues 
of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL comes 
the Convention Issue, which is No. 6 of Vol. 
LXXVI. This issue was published for distri- 
bution at the convention in Lancaster. It is 
the same size as the regular issue of the 
JOURNAL. Those wishing a complete file of 
Vol. LXXVI for binding should write for it to 
Headquarters, 400 N. Third St., Harrisburg 
if they did not secure copies at the Convention. 
The January JOURNAL is No. 7, Vol. LXXVI. 





LANCASTER CONVENTION 


While this number of the JOURNAL was being 
mailed, the annual convention of the Associa- 
tion was in session in Lancaster (December 
28-29). The convention number of the PENN- 
SYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL containing the of- 
ficial program and several valuable committee 
reports was distributed to all who registered 
at the convention. A few copies are available 
and will be sent free to members upon re- 
quest while they last. 


A complete report of the convention with 
abstracts of the most important addresses and 
a summary of the proceedings of the House of 
Delegates will appear in the February 
JOURNAL. 





BOSTON CONVENTION 


Arrangements for the Boston Convention of 
the Department of Superintendence February 
25 to March 1, 1928 are fast nearing com- 
pletion. The hotel committee is giving careful 
attention to the handling of requests for ac- 
commodations. For room reservations, apply 
to J. Paul Foster, chairman, Housing Com- 
mittee. Boston Chamber of Commerce, 80 Fed- 
eral Street. Boston. Be sure to give exact 
time of arrival in Boston and state name and 
address of each person for whom reservation 
is asked. To cancel a reservation notify the 
hotel immediately. A feature of the meeting 
will be a motion nicture of notable educational 
achievements. School activities of great in- 
terest are being selected for it by the Com- 
mission on the Curriculum. 


Convention headquarters, registration, post- 
office. exhibits and general sessions are lo- 
cated in the Mechanics Building on Huntington 
Avenue. 


Pennsylvania Headquarters will be at the 
new Statler Hotel in the Back Bay District, 
where on Tuesday evening, February 28 the 
Pennsylvania dinner will be held. Price per 
cover, $3.50. 
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The Pennsylvania Railroad offers through 
service from Pittsburgh to Boston via the 
Hell Gate Bridge Route: 


Read down Read up 
3:10 P. M. -Lv. Pittsburgh - Av. 6:36 A. M. 
EE Piha ns re mee ree Johnstown ......... 6:42 
I rine Sa) 4 sete wee 2 AS. v-od's 0% ws wad 5:27 
PE hd a4 oso wn 0d 0 cK Harrisburg ee 

Stn de MS wteasdsccewe Philadelphia ...... 12:22 A. M. 
DE Sains Oh ve Fwd Naw, Tete si .cscck 10:30 
ET 6 bot wid sited ba bis pe a Lv. 4:10 P. M. 


For the Philadelphia Division the following 
schedule for return trip is suggestive: 


Lv. Boston 10:45 P. M. on “The Quaker” 
Ar. Broad St. Station, Philadelphia, 7:50 A. M. 


The Reading Railway System connects in 
New York with the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford Railroad for Boston: 


Read down Read up 
on eee l,l 9:05 

Die » HSC ned ees easwes ME b.eeawes cows 7:05 
ROE Pac wucnt'é ose ewe x Philadelphia ....... 4:20 

| ae oe See Ar. New York ...Lv. 12:30 A.M 
OE ee Lv. New York ..... Ar. 9:10 

MOE t Gacdbeladies ees Ar. Boston ........Lv. 4:00 P. M 


Program Notes 


Joseph M. Gwinn, president of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National Edu- 
cation Association and superintendent of the 
San Francisco public schools, has appointed 
the members of two important special com- 
mittees which will report at the Boston con- 
vention. 

The resolutions committee is charged with 
the responsibility of stating the educational 
policies of America’s school administrators. 
The Dallas convention authorized a committee 
to draft a statement on the relationships 
which should exist between boards of edu- 
cation and superintendents of schools. 

It has been the custom in past years to hold 
one great vesper service on the Sunday after- 
noon of the opening of the convention. This 
year Dr. Gwinn has varied from the custom 
and plans to have six vesper services at vari- 
ous historical places in the city. The vesper 
services are being arranged by Payson Smith, 
commissioner of education for Massachusetts. 
According to tentative plans these services will 
be held a 4 p. m.. Sunday, February 26, at 
Faneuil Hall. Park Street Church. King’s 
Chapel, St. Paul’s Cathedral, Old North 
Church and Arlington Street Church. It is 
planned to have two speakers at each service. 
a Boston clergyman to conduct the devotional 
exercises and a prominent college president to 
deliver the address. 


NATIONAL VOCATTONAL GUIDANCE 
MEETING 

The meeting of the National Vocational 

Guidance Association will be held in Boston, 

February 23-25. Headquarters will be at the 





Statler Hotel. The general topic will be “Har- 
nessing Guidance and Personnel for Service 
in 1928.” 

The Vocational Guidance Magazine is the 
official organ of the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association, published for the Association 
by the Bureau of Vocational Guidance, Gradu- 
ate School of Education, Harvard University. 
There are eight issues annually. Dues are 
$2.00 a year and membership in the Associa- 
tion includes subscription to the magazine. A 
sample copy of the magazine will be sent upon 
request to Fred C. Smith, Editor, Gradu- 
ate School of Education, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 





LOCAL BRANCHES 


The following local branches, in addition to 
those published in the earlier numbers of the 
JOURNAL, have reported an enrolment of 100 
per cent for the current year and have sent 
their dues and enrolment cards to Head- 


quarters: 
aes oumty 362 255 Seles $5985 234 100% 
PRM EA ais Glew ed pre eoenas. ee 3897 100% 
WI Siasargc tac -y ausal'el seats toe eau 55 100% 
MGRUEE COOUNEY 6 os i.e ses 485 100% 
OCR OUS » oss 50 ES Bae 96 100% 
eS re eee one 344 100% 
Se eee Sen EA i Pe ee 58 100% 
Carpon Commty 2.0 .c.0 oisie ene ... 2838 200% 
COnter CORI ov ic.c 6 oscosieleviewin 3854 100% 
Cheyney Training School for 
SE Re eS eee 12 100% 
DOIO UAE sates orncc. naw igearee Gare 66 100% 
PI og. tk iciave doors varaveleye, SS Seaeae 126 100% 
SREEEMORE 5 5 cite ad ats tatenia tree 90 100% 
DRBHPGT-LOWRENID ®... «:d0is2ioss ions 90 100% 
I ona oss Ses bea eM an a 136 100% 
EI I RT EE SIT 229 100% 
East Stroudsburg State Teachers 
col) heen eambsamyte et ptban edit Se 53 100% 
Sas ca etre Gane ae 627 100% 
Weanpkim Comhty. ©... i.6..66%- 294 100% 
PINOT) SIGH oo os 6x tek cic s oan 73 100% 
German ‘Yownship ............ 133 100% 
a eg ge ee 43 100% 
TONE 8 oak SRC ORGS 131 100% 
a eae eee eee 45 100% 
RIPEN. rts 5% se ee ee ee 78 100% 
Sone. 653s ee bs eae 99 100% 
SORENIWO sk. eo. ees te Rees 524 100% 
Rs i 116 100% 
SAR aie are ahavstd ois alate ME ES 54 100% 
MUN cory a 515 8 eos oe bearine eee 55 100% 
ee RG eer ee eee 286 100% 
Lancester County. ..06.6sccewes 776 100% 
eS ee ee eee ee 49 100% 
NED ooo. sca. 5 vin stares 61 100% 
a wis ais pina knoe he 337 100% 
Pee a) cag 5 an esa tipaar score re. 81 100% 
Montour County ..............:. 79 100% 


356 100% 


PORTE oo So ks cae aan 
437 100% 


Northampton County .......... 


ra 66 100% 
GR ES sown cs xe cain -Gauite ans 153 100% 
T Sle ee cent in the N. E. A. 
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LIBRARY INSTITUTE 


School administrators, teachers and school 
librarians are cordially invited to attend a 
Library Institute to be held at the Drexel In- 
stitute in Philadelphia, February 20-25, 1928. 

The program for the week will include pub- 
lic school and college library work. Saturday, 
February 25, has been set for the school day. 
Definite announcement of the program will be 
made in a later issue of the JOURNAL. It will 
include an address by a recognized authority 
in the educational field on the place of the 
library in the modern school organization, dis- 
cussions and a round table on various phases 
of school library work, conducted by experi- 
enced librarians. 


This Library Institute is one of a series 
under the direction of the American Library 
Association in cooperation with a library 
school. The territory covered by the Institute 
to be held at the Drexel Library School rep- 
resents the States of Pennsylvania, New York, 
Delaware, New Jersey and Maryland. 





STATE FARM PRODUCTS SHOW 


A feature of the State Farm Products Show 
will be the Demonstration Contest, which will 
be held in the Vance Building, Harrisburg, 
January 17-19. Approximately forty schools 
will compete in this State-wide contest. The 
State Farm Products Show Commission is 
offering six one-hundred dollar scholarships 
to the six outstanding vocational boys and 
girls in this contest. 


The State Department of Public Instruction 
will have a Vocational Exhibit featuring the 
work of Vocational Education in the rural 
communities. 


Wednesday, January 18, will be Vocational 
Day at the State Farm Products Show. On 
Wednesday evening the Unionville Vocational 
School, Chester County, will put on a Health 
Pageant at the Chestnut Street Auditorium. 
The Unionville Vocational School Band will 
assist. C. D. Jordan, State Secretary of Agri- 
culture and R. L. Watts, Dean of the School 
of Agriculture, Pennsylvania State College, 
will deliver addresses. 


State Project Contest 


During the month of December various com- 
mittees judged the records and exhibits of the 
senior and junior projects entered in the State 
Project Contest. Gold, silver and bronze med- 
als will be presented to the boys whose projects 
win first, second and third place in each of 
the following contests—Baby Beef, Beekeep- 
ing, Corn, Dairy, Fruit, Potatoes, Poultry, 
Sheep, Swine, Small Grains, Farm Home Im- 
provement and Truck on Vocational Day, 
January 18 in the Chestnut Street Auditorium, 
Harrisburg, at the meeting of the five hundred 
or more vocational boys and girls who will 
attend the State Farm Products Show. 
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A NEW FEDERAL DEPARTMENT 


President Calvin Coolidge has revived the 
suggestion he made in his address to the N. 
E. A. Convention in Washington, D. C. in 
July, 1924 regarding the creation of a fed- 
eral department of Education and Relief. In 
his message to the seventieth Congress on De- 
cember 6, he said, 

“For many years it has been the policy of 
the Federal Government to encourage and 
foster the cause of education. Large sums 
of money are annually appropriated to carry 
on vocational training. Many millions go into 
agricultural schools. The general subject is 
under the immediate direction of a Commis- 
sioner of Education. While this subject is 
strictly a State and local function, it should 
continue to have the encouragement of the 
National Government. I am still of the opin- 
ion that much good could be accomplished 
through the establishment of a department 
of Education and Relief, into which would be 
gathered all of these functions under one di- 
recting member of the cabinet.” 

We cannot help wondering why the Presi- 
dent should have waited over three years to 
press this matter or why at this time, when 
he must know that no school man favors com- 
bining education with relief in a new federal 
department, he should reiterate an old plank 
in the Republican platform adopted by the 
Cleveland National Convention. 

Some, to justify the President’s plan, will 
cite the creation of a Department of Com- 
merce and Labor which was later expanded 
into two separate departments, but many will 
feel that edueation is of sufficient importance 
to warrant the appointment of a full-time sec- 
retary of education. 





THE SHIPPENSBURG CONFERENCE 
Over 550 faculty members of our fourteen 
State Normal Schools and State Teachers 
Colleges spent part of their Thanksgiving va- 
cation, November 21-23, 1927, studying their 
professional problems at the State Teachers 
College, Shippensburg. The group conferences 
centered around the general theme: Courses in 
the Present Curricula—their Aims and Con- 
tent. The general sessions dealt with curricu- 
lum problems, as did also addresses by John 
A. H. Keith, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion; J. Linwood Eisenberg, Principal State 
Teachers College, Slippery Rock; William C. 
Bagley, Teachers College, Columbia Univers- 
ity; Louis A. Pechstein, University of Cin- 
cinnati; Marion Edwards Park, President, 
3ryn Mawr College and John J. Tigert, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C. 
A particularly noteworthy contribution to 
the effect of a lengthened period of required 
training on the personnel of the teaching body 
was made by Dean Pechstein. He showed 
that such lengthened period 
1. Weeds out those of unfavorable social and 
economic status 
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2. Attracts to elementary teaching a group of 
superior people 

3. Selects those who need the cultural training 
relatively less, thus allowing more em- 
phasis upon professional training 





STATE SCHOOL DIRECTORS’ ASSO- 
CIATION 
February 8, 9, 1928 

The 33rd Annual Convention of the School 
Directors of the State will be held in Harris- 
burg, Wednesday and Thursday, February 8 
and 9, 1928. 

The subject of Thrift will be the dominat- 
ing, note around which the program has been 

uilt. 

Orrin C. Lester, Vice-President of the Bow- 
ery Savings Bank of New York City, will 
speak on “Thrift.” 

Charles J. Prohaska, Director of Physical 
Education of Temple University, will speak 
on “Thrift in Physical Education in the Pub- 
lic Schools.” 

Albert S. Cook, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of the State of Maryland, 
will speak on the “County Unit of School 
Administration.” 

L. H. Dennis of the Department of Public 

Instruction, Harrisburg will speak on “In- 
dustrial Education for the Small School.” 
_ Fadra Holmes Wilson of the Southwestern 
State Normal School will speak on “Are the 
Public Schools Meeting the Needs of the 
Public?” 

John A. H. Keith, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, will address the Conven- 
tion. 

School Districts are urged to take advant- 
age of Section 410 of the School Code and 
send a delegate to the Convention. 

Reduced rates on the certificate plan have 
been granted by the railroads. 


School Board Secretaries 


The 15th Annual Meeting of the Association 
of School Board Secretaries.of Pennsylvania 
will be held in Harrisburg, Tuesday, February 
7, 1928. 

The Executive Committee is preparing a 
very interesting program. 

Attention is called to the amendment to 
Section 410 of the School Code which gives 
School Districts power to send the Secretary 
to the annual convention of School Board Sec- 
retaries and to pay the expenses. 

This new provision should mean a large at- 
tendance at the meeting on February 7. 





I don’t care a whoop about being superin- 
tendent of schools in any town on earth. I 
have worked for boards for forty-two years 
and I’m sick of it; but I do care for public 
school service, I do know that the retention 
or dismissal of a superintendent and the staff 
should be made only on the basis of efficient or 
inefficient service.—William McAndrew. 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION REGIONAL 
CONFERENCE 


A Special Education Regional Conference, 
the third of its kind in the State, was held at 
Scranton, November 18, under the auspices of 
the Director of Special Education of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction. Twenty super- 
intendents, supervising principals and prin- 
cipals, fourteen supervisors, teachers and 
school nurses and thirty-nine teacher-students 
from a local teacher training school were in 
attendance. 

The purpose of the Conference was to bring 
the special class teachers of northeastern 
Pennsylvania into closer personal contact; to 
demonstrate special teaching methods; to fa- 
miliarize superintendents and school officials 
with special class standards, and to show the 
value, as well as the necessity of special 
classes for the mentally handicapped. 








Miniature Coal Breaker—Built by Students of an 
Orthogenic Backward Class 


A Teaching Demonstration 


The morning session, beginning at nine 
o’clock and closing at noon, consisted of a 
demonstration of special class teaching meth- 
ods by Helen O’Donnell and Madeline McDon- 
nell and the pupils of their special classes. 
Blanche Dougherty, also a special class teacher 
of Scranton, assisted with the program. 

The theme of the demonstration was a 
project on coal with which all the subjects of 
instruction were correlated. It was possible, 
however, to give only a cross section of what 
had been done by the teachers and the pupils 
in the development of the project. Several 
school journeys had been made to collieries in 
the vicinity of Scranton; the pupils took snap 
shots of breakers; made their plans and built 
a miniature breaker, which was displayed as 
part of the exhibit of special class handwork. 
The breaker was quite complete with wash and 
engine houses, tracks and coal cars, and even 
tiny copies of the tools used around a breaker. 
Neat paths, surrounded by grass and flower 
gardens, also made by the pupils, lead up to 
the entrances, for the children insisted their 
model should be patterned after the most at- 
tractive breaker in Scranton. 

In developing the project the academic sub- 
jects and health instruction were correlated 
with the study of coal,—arithmetic problems 
were related to the cost of materials used in 
building the breaker, the buying and selling 
of coal, miners’ outfits, tools and supplies; 
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reading lessons were based on the uses of the 
various kinds of coal and mining operations; 
spelling words were taken from the reading 
lessons; geography was confined to the study 
of a map of Scranton on which the several 
breakers and main thoroughfares leading to 
them were located; and the story of coal was 
used for nature study. In health lessons the 
safety signs used in mines were explained and 
their meanings individualized and applied to 
general laws of traffic and health. 

As visual education plays an important part 
in the education of the mentally handicapped, 
school journeys, lantern slides, specimens of 
coal and by-products of coal, photographs, 
posters and many teaching devices were uti- 
lized in visualizing the instruction and making 
it concrete. 

Open Forum 

The afternoon session was conducted as an 
open forum for a discussion of the morning’s 
program and of special class standards as 
adopted by the State Council of Education. 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH IN 
PITTSBURGH 


The University of Pittsburgh School of Edu- 
cation and the Department of Curriculum Study 
and Educational Measurement and Research 
of the Pittsburgh Public Schools are sponsor- 
ing a high type of educational research in 
and about Pittsburgh. The bi-monhly publica- 
tions of these organizations (Journal and Bul- 
letin, respectively) are of unusual interest be- 
cause of the reports they contain of classroom 
experimentation. The Effect of Parallel Read- 
ing in History by Frank M. Gatto, Principal! 
Schiller School, in the current September-Oc- 
tober Journal of the School of Education and 
A Comparison of the Lecture-Demonstration 
and Individual Laboratory Methods by David 
B. Pugh of the Schenley High School in the 
current issue of the Research Bulletin of the 
Pittsburgh Public Schools are outstanding 
studies of this character, and deserve wider 
circulation than the local periodicals afford. 
The educational leadership in this center is 
evidently doing much to place educational! 
work on a scientific and professional level. 


There are thousands of teachers in the State 
who should be continually experimenting with 
methods of instruction, whereas only hundreds 
are. Until teachers do develop better methods 
through scientific experimentation, their work 
will fall short of what the work of an educa- 
tion profession should be. The example of 
the Pittsburgh center should be emulated 
wherever teachers are found. 





A WISER USE OF STANDARD TESTS 


The educational workers of the State are 
making great strides in field experimentation 
by pooling test results through their P: S. EF. 
A. Research Service. Since the Research Ser- 
vice was organized a little over a year ago, ap 
proximately half a million standard tests have 
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been ordered through it for use in field experi- 
mentation. In addition, many thousands of 
tests purchased direct from the publishers 
have been and are being used in connection 
with these experiments. The pooling of test 
results in this manner creates a value for 
tests not obtainable in separate school systems 
and in no wise interferes with their value for 
local use. The pooling of orders also gives 
the Association purchasing power which repre- 
sented a saving of almost $5,000 in the price 
paid for tests during this period. Over 75% 
of this saving is being passed on directly to the 
school boards through reduced prices or indi- 
rectly through subsidies or discounts. 





RESEARCH BULLETIN 

The P. S. E. A. Research Bulletin No. 3 

“Measuring Educational Efficiency” will come 

from press the latter part of January. The 

contents are as follows: 

Part I Principles of Measuring Educational 
Efficiency Developed 

1. General attitude toward measuring edu- 
cational efficiency 


2. A brief critique of the Ayres ratings 


3. Measurement based upon educational re- 
sults 
(1) The plan presented 
(2) Definitions and standards suggested 
(3) The accomplishment ratio 
(a) Its theory 
(b) Its use justified 


Part II Rating of Certain Districts Accord- 
ing to Instructional Efficiency of their 
Elementary Schools 
1. Represented by Sixth Grade per- 

formance 
2. Represented by Eighth Grade per- 
formance 


Part III Rating of Certain Districts Accord- 
ing to Financial Efficiency 
1. Based upon Sixth Grade performance 
2. Based upon Eighth Grade perform- 
ance 


Part IV Rating Efficiency of Rural Schools 
Employing Varying Numbers of Teach- 
ers 


Part V Analysis of Test Scores Obtained 
from the Otis Classification Test in the 
Spring of 1927. - 





QUALIFYING AS A TEACHER 


Knowledge of all the cultural background 
of the race, understanding of child nature and 
possession of a vital personality are only pre- 
liminary to good teaching technique. But good 
teaching technique cannot exist without them. 
They are basic. They are the marks of the 
integrated, well-balanced person which the 
teacher should be.—F rom “Curriculum Making 
in an Elementary School.” 
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J. A. MILLER 

J. A. Miller, Vocational Director in the New 
Kensington Public Schools, has the distinction 
of being the oldest Pennsylvania Vocational 
Director in respect to service. Mr. Miiler has 
been with the New Kensington Schools since 
1915. During the 1915-1916 term, he was in- 
structor in drafting, and since that time he 
has been Director of Vocational Education. 

He is a graduate of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Class of 1911, and received the 
B.S. Degree from the University of Pittsburgh 
in 1922. Before entering school work, Mr. 
Miller had twelve years’ experience in indus- 
trial work, six and one-half years’ experience 
as a tool draftsman for the United States 
Aluminum Company. 

In addition to the regular duties of Voca- 
tional Director Mr. Miller serves as chairman 
of the Board of Activities for the High School, 
manager of athletic funds, and director of 
Evening School Courses. The New Kensing- 
ton Evening School has been making rapid 
progress‘under his direction. 





HAPPY NEW YEAR 
A bright New Year, a sunny track, 
A long and upward way 
And a song of praise on looking back 
When the year has passed away 
And golden sheaves, nor small, nor few 
This is my New Year Wish for you. 





American colleges and secondary schools 
are contributing to a fund to build a Shakes- 
peare Memorial Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon 
where Shakespearean plays wil! be performed 
by companies of festival players. 
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CLASS IN HOME HYGIENE AND CARE OF THE SICK 
The senior girls at the Elizabeth High School, Elizabeth are given instruction in Home 


Hygiene and Care of the Sick. 


This instruction gives a fundamental knowledge of the 


prevention of disease, sanitation, personal and household hygiene, the care of infants and 
small children and simple nursing procedures needed in care of the sick. The course is pri- 
marily educational and is planned to give the girls better training for the duties of the 


home. 


C. C. Pearsall is supervising principal of the Elizabeth schools. 





PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


1927 Summer Session 


The 1927 Summer Session was the largest 
in the history of Penn State with a total en- 
rolment of 2,799. The record attendance prior 
to this year was made in 1922 when 2,688 per- 
sons were registered. The non-resident enrol- 
ment was 181 from 29 states and three foreign 
countries. The total number of men in attend- 
ance was 981, the total number of women, 
1,818. 


Summer Sessions were held at Altoona, Erie 
and at the Nature Study Camp in Bear Mead- 
ows. Enrolment at each of these three centers 
was as follows: Altoona 203, Erie 129, and 
the Nature Study Camp 64. The Nature Study 
Camp had persons enrolled from 21 counties 
in Pennsylvania and from 9 other states. 


Since the summer session was originally 
intended for those in the teaching profession 
it is interesting to note that 482 men (49.13 
per cent) and 1,512 women (83.16 per cent) 
had had teaching experience prior to their en- 
rolment in the 1927 summer session. 


The total number of persons who indicated 
that they were college graduates was 499 or 
17.82 per cent of those in attendance. Of this 
group 243 were men (24.77 per cent) and 256 
were women (14.08 per cent). 


All counties in Pennsylvania were repre- 
sented with the exception of two. The four 
leading counties were: Allegheny with 213, 
Center with 188, Blair with 199 and Erie 
with 152. 


As has been the custom during the past few 
years the office of the Registrar, cooperating 
with the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, issued teacher’s certificates for those who 
met the requirements for the different types 
of certification by completing work during the 
summer session. Grade reports and transcripts 
to the Department of Public Instruction wer« 
issued in less time than ever before.—Wnm. S. 


Hoffman. 
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AMBLER HIGH SCHOOL BAND 
The Ambler High School Band was organized during the school year of 1926-27 under the 
direction and leadership of George O. Fry, director of Instrumental Music at Girard Col- 
lege. The band made its first appearance on Memorial Day. 


THE N. E. A. NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


Purposes and Plans 


The National Council* in the seventh year 
of its growth, receives considerable correspond- 
ence. In these letters the questions are often 
asked, “Just what is the purpose of the Coun- 
cil, briefly stated?” and “What can I do for 
the cause?” 

The social studies are somewhat behind other 
subjects in the matter of large surveys and 
other such professional stimuli. Important 
sums, in the form of subventions from educa- 
tional foundations, have been the means of 
promoting surveys in the field of mathematics, 
the classical languages and the modern lan- 
guages, but no such sums have been spent upon 
the social studies. Their future has been cared 
for through voluntary cooperation on the part 
of teachers, teacher trainers, specialists in 
subject matter, and educational administrators, 
in the little leisure allowed them from their 
routine of duties and correspondence. If this 
is to continue and the cooperation of such 
busy workers is to increase in value, there 
must at least be provision made for a clear- 
ing house of individual and group effort, which 
shall aid in eliminating duplication and facili- 


* Executive offices, 691 Park Avenue, New York City. 


tate correspondence, printing and occasional 
conference. The reason for the existence of 
the National Council lies in the fact that the 
profession of teaching in the field of social 
studies must be developed through the co- 
operative efforts of those engaged in it. 

The Council now has a membership of over 
1,800. It is the Department of Social Studies 
of the National Education Association. It has 
a supporting membership paying more than 
twice the annual dues to aid the work of the 
committees. The Historical Outlook, its jour- 
nal, publishes reports of meetings and other 
valuable material about the Council. 

Among the publications of the Council, in 
addition to this material, are “Experimental 
Curriculum-Making in the Social Studies,” by 
J. Montgomery Gambrill; “The History In- 
quiry,” by Edgar Dawson; A List of Historical 
Fiction for High Schools, compiled by Hannah 
Logasa, and a Classified Catalogue of Text- 
books on the Social Studies, compiled by Ama- 
bel Redman. 

The Council welcomes inquiries and informa- 
tion from those interested in its field. 


J. MONTGOMERY GAMBRILL, President. 
EpGAR DAWSON, Secretary. 
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CECIL H. DEAN, PRESIDENT WESTERN 
CONVENTION DISTRICT 

Cecil H. Dean was elected president of The 
Western Convention District of The Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association on October 
21, 1927. 

Miss Dean received her elementary educa- 
tion in the schools of Braddock, Pa., prepared 
for college during two years of residence and 
study in England and France, attended the 
preparatory department of Geneva College for 
one year, and was graduated from Wellesley 
College in 1901. She spent three summers in 
post-graduate work in English and Education 
at Columbia University, and took her Masters 
Degree at the University of Pittsburgh in 
1925. 

She served as teacher and assistant princi- 
pal of North Braddock High School from 1901 
until 1909, spent the years 1909 and 1910 in 
travel and study abroad, became principal of 
North Braddock High School in 1911, a posi- 
tion she held until 1916. During the period 
of her work in Allegheny County she was an 
active member of the Principals’ Association 
and served on various committees in connec- 
tion with the work of the county schools. 

In 1916 she entered Schenley High School, 
Pittsburgh as teacher of English. She has 
acted as chairman of the English Department 
in that school since 1916, has served as chair- 
man of committees in the revision of the 
English course of study for the Pittsburgh 
Schools in 1916 and in 1925-1927. She was as- 
sistant editor of The Pittsburgh Teachers’ Bul- 
letin during the years 1921, 1923 and 1924, and 
has served on many committees in connection 
with the work of the city schools and the 
teachers’ association. During the summers of 
1926 and 1927 she was supervisor of practice 
teachers in the University of Pittsburgh. Last 
year she won the $500.00 prize offered by the 
H. C. Frick Commission for the best paper on 
How to Improve the Teaching of English in 
the Schools of Pittsburgh. 

She is vice-chairman of The English Asso- 
ciation of Western Pennsylvania, Director of 
The University Extension Society and Secre- 
tary of The Drama League. 





RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


By the Big Four Fathers Association and Allied 
Organizations and the Philadelphia Council 
of Home and School Associations* 


WHEREAS, the undersigned organizations, 
which are composed of a large number of citi- 
zens and of parents of pupils in the public 
schools, are impressed by the unselfish interest 
which the members of THE BOARD OF PUBLIC 
EDUCATION of Philadelphia take in providing 
excellent public schools and adequate school 
facilities for the children of our great city, 
and are aware of the amount of time and en- 


*These resolutions were passed at a great assemblage 


of parents and friends of the schools on November 11, 


the occasion being the dedication of the Simon Gratz 
High School, 


Philadelphia. 
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ergy which the members of the Board gratui- 
tously devote towards this end; and 

WHEREAS, these organizations, because of 
their close contact with the schools of the 
city, have an intimate knowledge of their 
operation, and are in a position to appreciate 
the honest, efficient and wise administration 
and supervision of the public schools of our 
city under the guidance of Superintendent Ed- 
win C. Broome, acting under the direction of 
The Board of Public Education; and 

WHEREAS, these organizations appreciate, 
not only the wonderful strides that are being 
made in the erection and equipment of modern 
school buildings, but also the improvement in 
the qualification of teachers and in the stan- 
dards of instruction, moral training and hy- 
giene; 

RESOLVED, that these organizations especial- 
ly desire publicly to commend The Board of 
Public Education, the Superintendent of 
Schools and other executive officers and the 
principals and teachers for their honest and 
efficient service to the schools of Philadelphia 
and for their devotion to the welfare of our 
children; 

RESOLVED, further, that a copy of these reso- 
lutions be forwarded to The Board of Public 
Education, to the Superintendent of Schools, 
and to the general newspapers of the city. 
November 11, 1927. 

HUBERT E. REIMEL, Chairman 
ANNA B. PRATT, Vice Chairman 
Alumnae Association of the Girls’ High and 
Normal Schools 
Alumnae Association of the William Penn 
High School for Girls 

Big Four Fathers Association 

Business and Professional Women’s Club 

Ceramic League of Philadelphia 

City Club of Philadelphia 

Father’s Association of Frankford High 

School 

Germantown and Chestnut Hill Improve- 

ment Association 

Northwest Mothers Club 

Philadelphia Council of the Home and 

School Associations: 
Blaine Home and School Assn. 
Edmunds Home and School Assn. 
Germantown Home and School Assn. 
Keyser Home and School Assn. 
Dunlap Home and School Assn. 
Ferguson Home and School Assn. 
Harding Jr. High Home and School Assn. 
Sartian Home and School Assn. 
Reynolds Home and School Assn. 
Philadelphia Interstate Dairy Council 
Public Education and Child Labor Assn. of 
Pennsylvania 
Siloam Mother’s Circle 
Speech Reading Club of Philadelphia 
Tioga Mother’s Club 
United States Daughters of 1812, Genera! 
Robert Patterson Chapter 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of 
Phila. County 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF AN ACCREDITED 
LIST OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


E. D. Grizzel, chairman of the Commission 
on Secondary Schools of the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland, gives in the last report 
of the Commission the following significant 
points concerning membership on the accredit- 
ed list: ‘ 

(1) Membership on the list will be of value 
to the school because the list will be used by 
colleges and universities in determining the 
status of the schools offering candidates for 
admission. Although the commission has not 
canvassed the higher institutions, the regis- 
trars and directors of admissions of several 
important institutions in this territory have 
voluntarily indicated their intentions. An in- 
creasing number of secondary schools are send- 
ing graduates to southern, middle western and 
western institutions, and membership on the 
list will be of special value to such schools. In 
view of the fact that all the important higher 
institutions, especially in the East, are limiting 
their enrolments and many candidates for ad- 
mission must be turned away, candidates re- 
commended from schools on the accredited list 
will certainly receive more favorable consider- 
ation than those from schools not on the list. 
This will probably obtain, with a few excep- 
tions, even in the case of colleges admitting 
only by examination. Moreover, the accredit- 
ing list will simplify the problem of securing 
certification privilege for each school by sub- 
stituting one report to the Commission for a 
separate report to each higher institution now 
requiring such reports from individual schools. 
The Commission office will thus become a clear- 
ing-house of information for both secondary 
schools and higher institutions and will repre- 
sent a great saving of time, energy and ex- 
pense for both. , 


(2) The accredited list will provide highe 
institutions with a more carefully prepared 
list of schools than the institutions themselves 
have been able to secure. It will relieve them 
of the burden of evaluating each school and 
contribute to a more efficient administration 
of admission problems. As suggested above, 
the office of the Commission will become, 
through its continuous check on schools, a 
clearing-house of information for higher insti- 
tutions that will aid materially in a better 
articulation of secondary schools and higher 
institutions. 


(3) The question is frequently raised: What 
effect will the accredited list have on schools 
not on the list? There are two types of schools 
to be considered in this connection. There 
are a few schools that have traditional ties 
with higher institutions that will be affected 
only to the extent that the institutions receiv- 
ing their graduates demand membership on the 
list as a requirement for admission. There is, 
on the other hand, a very large group of 
schools that cannot fully meet the standards 
of the association. The accredited list will be 
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an incentive to many of these schools. Its re- 
commendations are frequently directed to the 
boards of education or trustees in such manner 
as to assist the principals and headmasters in 
securing the necessary improvements. 


(4) _Professional organizations frequently 
lose sight of the general public in the con- 
sideration of their technical problems. The 
ultimate test of all professional agencies is 
the public service rendered, directly or indi- 
rectly. Although the chief emphasis in the 
accrediting program is directed toward the 
articulation of secondary schools and higher 
institutions, the standards of the association 
recognize the need for a broader educational 
program in many communities. The desirabil- 
ity of standards for special types of secondary 
schools has been raised and should be given 
consideration at an early date. For the pres- 
ent, however, the Commission is using its in- 
fluence to make entrance to and initial success 
in higher institutions a possibility for an in- 
creasingly number of promising youth. 


THE GOLDEN RULE 


The writer believes, (1) that many of our 
sociological problems would cease to exist if 
the Golden Rule were made a part of 
each individual’s scheme of things; (2) that 
the individual does not put the Rule into prac- 
tice because he has not been duly impressed 
with its importance; and (3) that the only 
way to effectively impress him with its im- 
portance and bring about a universal adapta- 
tion of this principle is to thoroughly and 
systematically teach it to the young through 
the public schools, by the simple process of 
devoting a certain amount of time to its con- 
sideration daily. 


Children are quick to appreciate its merit 
and would compete with one another to give 
accounts of their experiences wherein the 
Rule had been applied. Especially the little 
tots. Before long the Golden Rule would be 
deeply rooted in their thought and would be- 
come a guiding force in their activities. 


Obviously there would be no crime, no war, 
no hate, if everyone practiced the Golden Rule. 
Therefore it would seem that every effort di- 
rected toward instilling a desire in the mind 
of the child to apply this Rule would be time 
well spent. If all the sins of the World were 
reduced to their lowest common denominator 
the answer would be selfishness. He who 
makes the Golden Rule his guide in life can- 
not be selfish. We cannot change the World’s 
thinking in a day, but we can mould the 
thought of the rising generation while it is 
in its plastic state and cause it to consider 
(and possibly realize) the fundamental fact 
that all men are created equal and are there- 
fore entitled to equal consideration.—Charles 
L. Overshiner, Los Angeles, California. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE EGYPTIANS 
TO CIVILIZATION : 














EGYPTIAN SAND TABLE MADE BY SIXTH GRADE PUPILS 

The Egyptian sand table pictured above was made by sixth grade pupils in the Model 
School of the West Chester State Teachers College. Arthur D. Cromwell, professor of agri- 
culture and botany at that college, says “Narrative history should begin in the seventh 
grade, in the lower grades history should put children in contact with the great cultural 
contributions that come to us from the past. History should humanize and socialize chil- 
dren. Therefore children should work together in socialized recitations. The movie, the 
sand table, dramatization are all valuable. The sand table is used in the Model School to 
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represent type studies of important places, such as Egypt, Athens, London.” 





TEACHER TRAINING THROUGH SUPERVISION 


A. A. Killian, Supervising Principal of the 
Forty Fort Schools, has prepared a series of 
blank forms to aid in the supervision of in- 
struction. The building principal makes a 
record of each visit according to the following 
form: 


1. Physical Conditions 

2. Economy of Time 

3. Tact 

4. Oral Instruction 

5. Blackboard Exercises 

6. Interest of Pupils 

7. Discipline 

8. Drill 

9. Pupils’ Response 

10. Progress of School 
Total 


Average 

Commendable Features of Recitation: 

Improvable: 

Suggestions Made to Teacher: 

Suggestions Repeated: 

Length of Visit: hrs. min...... Prin. 
The explanation accompanying this form reads 

in part: 


This is not a rating scale. It simply aims 


to include such qualities of a teacher as are 
observable during an ordinary half hour’s 
visit in a classroom. Neither is it an inspec- 
tor’s report. Supervision is more than inspec- 
tion. It is teacher training. 

As much as is possible shall be obtained 
from the supervisor’s observation, and as 
little as possible from the teacher’s statements. 

Ten bases of judgment are provided. Oppo- 
site each shall be entered numbers from one 
to five, as follows: 5, representing very good; 
4, good; 3, medium; 2, poor; 1, very poor. 
These figures shall indicate the condition of 
the school at the time of the visit without re- 
ference to the past or any fact not included 
in these ten items. 

At the end of the month each building prin- 
cipal summarizes these reports on an appro- 
priate sheet which goes to the supervising 
principal. The monthly report also contains 
a job-time distribution for the principal. The 
most careful experimental studies show that 
good supervision of teaching pays big divi- 
dends. Business and science find that good 
records also pay. Good supervision plus good 
records of it are a happy combination. 
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NEW KENSINGTON HIGH SCHOOL BAND 


Bands are important aids in developing school spirit. 


young musicians participating. 
our building, our team, our band. 


3and work is valuable to the 


It makes the school as a whole a closer unit—our faculty, 
The service of furnishing music at school and com- 


munity affairs is of decided benefit to everyone from the performer to the casual listener. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


The following positions with the William 
Taylor Son and Company Department Store 
in Cleveland, Ohio are open to teachers hav- 
ing the necessary qualifications. Applications 
should be mailed with photographs to Paul 
A. Mertz, Personnel Director, The Wm. Taylor 
Son and Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Employment Manager 

Man or woman, age preferably 30 to 35 to 
work in collaboration with Personnel Director. 
The duties will include the selection of new 
employees and other delegated personnel re- 
sponsibilities. 

Applicants should be familiar with newer 
selective procedures, trade tests, psychological 
tests, job analysis and have had actual em- 
ployment experience. Personality and execu- 
tive ability and the ability to cooperate whole- 
heartedly in a modern, scientific selective pro- 
cedure are essential. 

Salary subject to qualifications and present 
income of successful applicant. Position open 
February 1 but highly desirable that suc- 
cessful applicant should spend month of Janu- 
ary in the store for training with pay. 


Teaching Positions in Large Department Store 

Vacancy in training department for a wo- 
man teacher, age 25 to 35 preferably. Person- 
ality and charm are essential. Major qualifi- 
ations must be definitely proved ability as an 
utstanding teacher. Must use spoken Eng- 
lish with carefulness and precision extempore. 
Should have sufficient dignity and poise to in- 


struct truck drivers and elevator operators or 
salespeople as the case may require. 

Should have some organization ability. 
Should have had college or university train- 
ing, specialization in methods of teaching and 
psychology. Knowledge of textiles, line, color 
and design are valuable but not essential 
Teaching assignments in the department are 
open to division with other members of the 
department. Training Department schedule 
includes instruction in store rules, systems, 
sales book system, cash register system, sales- 
manship course, design, line, color and textile 
instruction and supervision of departmental 
training in non-selling departments. Art and 
textile training would be valuable but not 
absolutely, essential. Previous department 
store experience not necessary. 

The second teacher will be needed having 
much the same set of personal qualifications 
as above but the knowledge of personnel meth- 
ods might be substituted for merchandise or 
textile information. These positions are re- 
garded as attractive for teachers who desire 
to enter the retail field. Positions in this de- 
partment will lead into that of Training Direc- 
tor, Welfare Director, Employment Manager 
and Personne! Director. 





I have always thought that all men should 
be free; but if any should be slaves, it should 
be, first, those who desire it for themselves, 
and, secondly, those who desire it for others. 
—Abraham Lincoln. 
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NATIONAL THRIFT WEEK 
January 17-23 


THRIFT CREED 
WE BELIEVE IN THE HABIT OF SAVING BECAUSE 


1. It is the foundation of a strong character 
in that it builds up self-denial, will 
power and self-confidence. 

. It promotes the growth of individual in- 
dustry and resvonsibility. 

3. It calls for intelligence in spending and 
results in scientific management of one’s 
personal affairs. 

4. It develops forethought and removes one 
of the greatest causes for worry. 

5. It establishes for the thrifty rerson a 
reputation for intelligence, diligence 
and dependableness. 

6. It puts one in line for the best rositions. 

7. It enables one to seize business oppor- 
tunity when it comes. 

8. It secures greater and better planned 
pleasures. 

9. It makes one a benefactor to society, not 
a beneficiary. 

10. It assures national stability, prosperity 
and happiness.—-Roosevelt High School, 
Seattle. 

The National Thrift Movement is a con- 
structive force which makes for a better un- 
derstanding on the part of average individu- 
als as to the wise use of money. Foremost 
among those who have cooperated in the an- 
nual observance of Thrift Week have been 
those most interested in modern education. 

In January, 1928 the week will be celebrated 
as follows: 

January 17—National Thrift or Bank Day 

January 18—National Budget Day 

January 19—National Life Insurance Da, 

January 20—National Own Your Home Day 

January 21—National Pay Bills Promptly 


bo 


Day 
January 22—National Share with Others 
Day 


January 23—National Safe Investment Day 
The ten steps to financial success on which 
this program is based are: 
1. Work and Earn 
2. Make a Budget 
. Record Expenditures 
. Have a Bank Account 
Carry Life Insurance 
Own Your Home 
. Make a Will 
. Invest in Safe Securities 
. Pay Bills Promptly 
. Share with Others 
The slogan is “For Success and Happiness.” 
Already January has come to be known as 
the thrift month. A week was good but not 
enough. A month was better but insufficient. 


SCHL ABAN AIM wl 


oe 


Now a seven months’ program has been in- 
augurated. A month is set aside to emphasize 
the lesson of each day of Thrift Week. The 
program is thirty times as large. This is 
called the new Unit Plan. 
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School men can secure further information 
from local bankers or by writing Jno. A. 
Goodell, Executive Secretary, National Thrift 
Committee, 347 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. 





LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY 
February 12, 1809 


THE HALF-FORGOTTEN REAL LINCOLN 


From an editorial in the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, February 12, 1927 


This morning 117 years ago the man whose 
shadow is long across American history was 
born in a dirt-floored Kentucky cabin. They 
wrapped him in a linsey shirt and a yellow 
petticoat. A worn bear skin thrown over him 
shut out the February cold. His father, Tom 
Lincoln, was a “pore man” even among the 
“pore folks” of a poverty bitten frontier. 

Abraham Lincoln knew the heart of the 
poor. He was bone of their bone and blood 
of their blood. The Kentucky cabin, shaded 
by wild crabapple, knew poverty. Lincoln 
was “pore folks” when his boyish fingers whit- 
tled wooden pegs for his mother’s home-made 
coffin. He knew the pioneer hardships of 
half-famine, exposure, hard work and those 
forgotten epidemics of the mysterious “milk- 
sick” that often decimated the frontier. 

Thirty years ago—even twenty years ago 
—the country still knew the real Lincoln. His 
backgrounds were not so vague and shadowy 
as they have become. Men “who knew Lin- 
coln” were everywhere in his old haunts of the 
Sangamon and the corn country. They knew 
him for the sometimes sorrowful, sometimes 
jesting and homespun soul he was. He still 
was a man instead of a legend and a memory. 

More and more he has become a memory 
and a legend. The gaunt outlines of this 
awkward and rugged figure have been soft- 
ened. Hero worshipers cannot leave him 
alone. They must turn him into a prairie 
demigod, a sorrowful superman, denying him 
all those human weaknesses that made him 
lovable. 

Thereby they are robbing the great dead 
of the mighty spell he holds over the imagina- 
tions of men. Neither Lincoln nor the work 
he accomplished may be understood without 
knowing him as he was. The crabanple bloom 
of Kentucky, the shy wild feet of the deer 
on the woodland grave of his mother, meadow 
larks singing over Illinois prairies, lonely 
drives through the scarlet sumac and golden- 
rod of the Sangamon autumns were all a part 
of him. 

The tavern jester rocking in mirth, hands 
locked over knees. was just as much Lincoln 
as the lonesome figure in the White House. 
The lean, shabby failure of a New Salem 
storekeeper is as much a part of his life as 
the Emancipator signing away the shackles 
of a million black men. The wrestling, corn- 
husking, ax-swinging Lincoln and the crusader 
of the Lincoln-Douglas debates are one and 
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the same Lincoln. The lean, long lawyer hold- 
ing a cavalry saber, waiting to face General 
Shields in a duel that was never fought, is the 
statesman of the Second Inaugural Speech and 
the Gettysburg Address. 

The Lincoln memory should be kept unsoft- 
ened and unmarred. “The shirt-tail boy” of 
Kentucky, the gangling lad following a trail 
marked by broken wheels, bones of horses and 
graves of men to Illinois, the flat-boating days 
and the “Rail Splitter of the Sangamon” are 
as much the real Lincoln as the war Presi- 
dent. The long arm thrown across the grave 
of Ann Rutledge, the rain-beaten night when 
he stared into the dark muttering, “I can’t 
bear to think of her out there alone,” are a 
part of his immortal story. 

So are the moonlit winter nights of Indiana. 
....Firelight flickering on the pages of a 
book....Tramping after Black Hawk in the 
last of the Midland’s Indian wars....Yellow 
hammers singing in New Salem fields... .Fer- 
ryboating on the Ohio....The New Orleans 
slave pens....Talk of the field and barnyard. 
....Surveyor, lawyer, foot-racer, wrestler, 
rude jester, uncertain lover—these all are the 
homespun Lincoln. 

The Lincoln Memorial is mirrored in the 
Potomac. A bronze Lincoln guards the Illinois 
State House and a monument to him rises in 
Springfield. 

These are well enough. A grateful Nation 
and a sorrowing State could and would do no 
less. With these, however, should be kept the 
unadorned memory of that tall human riddle, 
axman, statesman and half mystic and of all 
that went into the shaping and the fate of 
him. 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 
February 22, 1732 


- WASHINGTON’S PERSONALITY 


In the year 1814, fifteen years after the 
death of Washington, Jefferson, who knew 
him so “intimately and thoroughly,” deliber- 
ately sought to “delineate” his character. 
Taking a little liberty with Jefferson’s de- 
scription, it may be summarized as follows: 

1. His intellect was powerful, penetrating 
and slow. His judgment was sound and re- 
liable, and his conclusions sure. More solid 
than brilliant, he mastered every subject he 
studied, and the lessons of experience were 
never lost on him. Lacking invention, imagi- 
nation and the capacity to make mental re- 
adjustments quickly, the sudden disruption of 
his plans placed him for the moment at an 
obvious disadvantage. In time, however, he 
solved every difficulty and stood on firm 


ground. Although having a limited education, 
yet he was a cultured man, having remedied 
his deficiency “by conversation with the world.” 
He was a man 6f deeds, not of books, never- 
theless was exceptionally well-read in agri- 
culture, in colonial politics and in English 
history, 
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2. “He was incapable of fear.” A master- 
ful man, he scorned personal dangers. The 
quality of fearlessness made him the natural 
leader of his playmates in the rough sports 
of that day and a born leader of men in war 
and peace. A glance at his portrait shows 
a man with a resolutely closed mouth and a 
firm chin indicative of perfect moral and physi- 
cal courage. On his death-bed he said to Dr. 
Craik “Doctor, I die hard, but I am not afraid 
to go.” 

3. “The strongest feature of his character 
was prudence.” He never acted on impulse, but 
waited until he had all the facts obtainable 
before him to guide his course by matured 
reasoning. In doubt he wisely hesitated; but 
once convinced that he was right he moved to- 
wards his goal regardless of obstacles. A 
naturally irritable temper was restrained by 
the habit of reflection and will power. 

4. “His integrity was most pure.” His 
sense of justice was inflexible. No self-inter- 
est, no family attachments, no feeling of 
either friendship or hatred could “bias his 
decision.” In business matters he was exceed- 
ingly exact, but at the same time he gave lib- 
erally to useful causes. 

5. “His heart was not warm in its affec- 
tions.” “He exactly calculated every man’s 
value” according to his own high ideals. Men 
were weighed as they measured up or down in 
that scale. Distrusting first impressions, he 
sought all possible data before he passed 
judgment on his fellows, and hence his de- 
cisions were seldom shaken. An excellent 
student of human nature, he had many friends 
but few intimates. 

6. His deportment was reserved and dig- 
nified, but easy, graceful and noble. With a 
robust frame above the common size and a 
superb physical figure, the best horseman of 
the age, he attracted attention wherever he 
went. With officers on a battlefield or with 
neighbors on a fox hunt he could unbend and 
talk freely, although ordinarily he was not a 
vivacious and ready conversationalist. His 
ideas came slowly and he had difficulty in find- 
ing the right word. If called upon suddenly 
in public “he was unready, short and em- 
barrassed.” Yet he wrote readily and “in an 
easy and correct style.” 

Summing up, Jefferson says that Washing- 
ton’s character was “perfect”—in nothing bad 
and in but few points indifferent. “He was, 
indeed in every sense of the words, a wise, a 
good and a great man.” He led the armies of 
his country in the War for Independence to 
a successful issue. He helped to give birth 
to the Federal Republic and to guide the 
young government through its experimental 
stage until it settled down into an orderly 
success.—Alexander C. Flick, State Historian, 
in New York State Education. 

Rheba adored her first teacher. After she had 
passed into the second grade she met Miss Hue 
on the street one day and said to her, “My, I 
wish you knew enough to teach me now.” 
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FOOTBALL CHAMPIONS 


Mount Carmel High School won the championship of the eastern and western Pennsyl- 
vania Conference teams by defeating Bellefonte with a score of 7-6. The following are the 
names of the coaches and players represented in the picture: Top Row, Left to Right—Zarek, 
Assistant; Singley, Head Coach; Schaeffer, Asst. Coach. Second Row—Humphrey, Kalonoski, 
Sariski, Bianchini, S. Toy, Reed, Swatski, Helwig. Third Row—Swaboski, Hwizda, Micka- 


laitis, Maginnis, Kovalick, Beierschmitt, Zamboni, 
20w—Ambrose, Morrison, Singley, Taraskevich,, Menges, Captain; 


Homiak, Dallabrida, Jones, Jelus. 


Orzechowski. Bottom 
Masciantonio, London, 


Rugzis, R. Toy, 


PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


National Oratorical Contest on Outlaw-War 
Treaties 


The National Oratorical Contest on Outlaw- 
War Treaties will be divided into two classes 
(1) contests in public speaking (2) contests 
among writers of their own speeches. The 
contestants must not be more than nineteen 
years old. Further information may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Secretary of the 
Committee in Charge, National Oratorical 
Contest on Outlaw-War Treaties, 532 Seven- 
teenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Radcliffe Anniversary Scholarship 


Radcliffe College and the Alumnae Associa- 
tion offer for the school year 1928-29 a $500 
scholarship to an “exceptional girl from Penn- 
sylvania.” The scholarship is one of those 
awarded as a feature of the observance of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding of Rad- 
cliffe. 


Students applying for admission to Rad- 
cliffe are ordinarily required to take College 
Entrance Board Examinations, either Old or 
New Plan. A few honor students who rank 
in the top seventh of their graduating class in 
schools remote from Cambridge, are admitted 
each year without examination. For infor- 
mation regarding admission requirements, 
write to the Secretary of Radcliffe Colge, 
Cambridge, Mass., as early as possible. 


Procter and Gamble Soap Sculpture Contest 


The Procter and Gamble Company are con- 
ducting the fourth annual soap sculpture con- 


test wherein the entrants produce works of 
art in white soap. The entrants form two 


classes, the professional and the amateur 
artists. The amateur group in turn is di- 
vided into three groups—one for advance 


amateurs, with first prize of $150, second 
prize of $75, third prize of $50 and five hon- 
orable mentions of $15 each. This classification 
is for advanced amateurs over twenty-one 
years of age. In .the second group, for those 
over fifteen and under twenty-one years of 
age, the first prize is $100, second prize $75, 
third prize $50, fourth prize $30, and ten hon- 
orable mentions of $10 each. In the junior 
group, for those under fifteen years of age, 
the first prize is $25, second prize $20, third 
prize $15, fourth prize $10, and ten honorable 
mentions of $5 each. Entries for this year’s 
competition should be sent after February 1 
and before May 1 to the National Small Sculp- 
ture Committee, 80 East 11th Street, New 
York City, from whom entry blanks and fur- 
ther details may be secured. 





I resolve not to try to save the student’s 
soul but to assume it is already safe. Many 
years of teaching and of association with 
teachers have left me a little impatient with 
that moral attitude toward education which 
supposes that the world is in need of rescue. 
Youth is singularly safe, in spite of its many 
accidents and mistakes. The qnly great dan- 
ger which we can be sure the young people 
run is the danger of meeting a teacher.—John 
Erskine, The Centurion, Century Magazine. 
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LEONARD WOOD MEMORIAL 


1 MADISON AVENUE 
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Cry That Has 
Echoed 


Through the Ages 


The cry of the leper—outcast, unclean! A soul-wracking, melan- 
choly cry that has resounded in the halls of time since Egypt was 
young and the pyramids were but a dream. 

“If Thou wilt Thou canst make us clean,” pleaded the lepers when 
the Man of Galilee walked among them nearly 2,000 years ago. 
And in His great compassion He laid His hands upon them and 
gave them comfort. 








But even in this advanced age the agonized cry of the leper is 
raised, unheard, lost on the winds of the sea and stifled by the 
loneliness of far-off islands where millions of lepers this very hour 
are living a walking, breathing death. Actually, millions there are— 
men, women and helpless little children who never should feel 
the hand of leprosy. Thousands of these are under the American 
flag in the world’s greatest leper colony at Culion in the Philippines. 


And yet, these exiled and forgotten millions are suffering and dying 
needlessly. It is astounding but true that leprosy is curable. In 
five years more than 1,000 of the milder cases have been cured at 
Culion and the patients returned to their homes. Now, only 
money is needed to provide increased personnel and equipment at 
Culion so that a perfected cure may be given to the lepers of the 
world. This was Leonard Wood's dream and it was he who asked 
the American people for help, just before his death. 


“If-Thou wilt Thou canst make us clean.” Yes, the same old 
prayer, but this time it is addressed not to the Man of Galilee but 
to You. You can help rid the world of Leprosy—Stamp.it Out 
for all time—by simply sending your check to aid the heroic men 
and women who have buried themselves among the lepers and are 
devoting their lives to this great task. 














Interesting information on this subject may be obtained 
by writing the National Chairman, General James G. 
Harbord, or better still, send your check to, the 
National Treasurer, General Samuel McRoberts. 


Address all-Communications to. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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Kucn month this section contains official communications and general information which the Department desires 
to bring to the attention of school officials, teachers and others interested in the public schools of the Commonwealth 





A NEW YEAR’S GREETING 


I extend to the school officials and teachers of Pennsylvania the season’s greetings 
and the wish that the year ahead may be a happy and successful one. During the past 
six years a State-wide effort has been made toward improved scholarship and profes- 
sional advancement. As a result, we have today the best prepared corps of teachers in 
the history of the Commonwealth. A most tangible way to give expression to this fact 
is through enriched and more effective teach- " 
ing. Among our new resolutions let the 
dominant one be a determined resolve that A ® 
each day’s effort shall contribute to an ever 
higher quality of instruction. 
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STAFF ORGANIZATION 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
Harrisburg 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
JOHN A. H. KEITH ' 
Chairman, School Employes’ Retirement Board Chairman, Board of Normal School Principals 

Statistics, Research and Reports—H. E. GAYMAN, Director 

Accounting—FRANCES M. BURKE, Controller 
Departmental Service—F. S. HARTMAN, Executive Secretary 


Division I Division IV 
Normal Schools, Secondary Schools, Special and Extension Edu- School Visitation, Conference and Advice 
cation, Certification of Teachers, Institutes and ROBERT C. SHAW, Deputy Superintendent 
Departmental’ Library Rural Service Bureau.............+- LEE L. DRIVER, Director 
JAMES N. RULE, Deputy Superintendent W. S. TAFT, Assistant Director 
Teacher Certification Bureau.... HENRY KLONOWER, Director GEORGE A. STEARNS, Assistant Director 
JONAS WAGNER, Assistant Director School Visitation Bureau.......... ROBERT C. SHAW, Director 
J. K, BOWMAN, Assistant Director . Art Education.............- C. VALENTINE KIRBY, Director 
High School Classific ation, W. H, BRISTOW, Assistant Director Elementary and Kindergarten Education, : 
Adult Extension Education............A. W. CASTLE, Director HELEN PURCELL, Director 
LUCY W. GLASS, Supervisor Health and Physical Education, W. G. MOORHEAD, Director 
Special Hducation. ......cscescces FRANK H. REITER, Director MARY M. HEFFERNAN, Supervisor 
EDNA M. KUGLER, Supervisor E. R. KONTNER, Supervisor 
Department Library ... FLORENCE A. PEARLMAN, Librarian HELENA McCRAY, Supervisor 
MRS. LOIS OWEN, * 4 
ivisi Music.......-seeceeee+-M. CLAUDE Sao RR Jirector 
Division 11 Visual Education.......+.seeeeeereeees . F. HOBAN, Director 
Legal Relations and Services to School Districts 
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Official Communications 


1928 EDUCATION CONGRESS 


To County and District Superintendents: 

You will recall that at the closing session 
of the recent Conference of School Superin- 
tendents and Principals of State Normal 
Schools and State Teachers Colleges Doctor 
Keith suggested that the Program Committee 
in charge of the arrangements for the Con- 
ference get in touch with superintendents of 
the State about July 1, 1928 and ask them for 
a report of their activities during the current 
school year in the field of improving the qual- 
ity of instruction. 

Doctor Keith’s thought was that the Com- 
mittee would summarize these statements and 
make a report at the 1928 Conference of sug- 
gestions and practices which might be helpful 
to all superintendents. 

This is just an advance word to say that the 
Program Committee will remind you again 
about May 15, 1928, of Doctor Keith’s sug- 
gestion and will ask you for such a report. 
All the sessions of the Conference stressed this 
function of improving the quality of instruc- 
tion as most important. A compilation of 
the current practice of the superintendents of 
the State in the discharge of this function 
should be stimulating and helpful to all. 

We should like to have, as soon as you can 
conveniently do so, any suggestions which you 
or your associates may wish to make relative 
to the arrangements for the 1928 Conference. 
The Program Committee is anxious to make 
these annual meetings increasingly helpful 
from year to year and will deeply appreciate 
your suggestions of ways and means for im- 
proving the program and the arrangements 
for the comfort of the delegates. 


Conference Program Committee 


R. C. SHAW 
C. F. HoBAN 
JAS. N. RULE 


HIGH SCHOOL ACCREDITMENT 


To Superintendents and 
High School Principals: 


The Commission on Secondary Schools of the 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
of the Middle States and Maryland is now at 
work preparing a list of accredited schools in 
the territory served by the Commission. The 
Association serves the States of Pennsylvania, 
New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, 
and the District of Columbia. Secondary 
schools meeting the standards set up by the 
Association will be placed on the accredited 
list when regularly passed upon by the Com- 
mission. 

The Department is cooperating with the 
Commission and recommends that all schools 
eligible for accreditment file an application 


promptly with the Commission. The Com- 
mission will function not only as an accredit- 
ing agency, but also as a clearing house for 
research in the field of secondary education. 

Information concerning the work of the 
Association, and blanks for filing an applica- 
tion for accreditment may be secured by ad- 
dressing Doctor E. D. Grizzell, Chairman of 
the Commission on Secondary Schools, 109 
Bennett Hall, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


° 


JAMES N. RULE 


BIRD PROTECTION BULLETIN 


To Teachers of Nature Study and General 
Science: 

The Board of Game Commissioners of Penn- 
sylvania has just issued a bulletin on “A 
Year’s Program for Bird Protection in Penn- 
sylvania.” 

This is a beautifully and profusely illus- 
trated publication, a copy of which should be 
in every school in Pennsylvania. As long as 
the supply lasts, a copy can be had, without 
cost, on application to the Board of Game Com- 
missioners, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
Harrisburg. 

Order yours today. 


JAMES N. RULE 


PENNSYLVANIA DAY 


One of the educational acts passed by the 
1927 Legislature was that fixing March 4 as 
Pennsylvania Day. Plans are under way to 
give the day State-wide recognition. A bulletin 
containing suggestions for the organization 
of programs and the celebration of the event 
is now being prepared for distribution among 
the school districts of the State. Following is 
the Act: 

Section 1. Be it enacted, etc., That the 
Governor shall annually issue his proclamation 
designating Pennsylvania Day and calling 
upon the public schools and the citizens of 
Pennsylvania to observe said day as a patri- 
otic day. Said Pennsylvania Day shall be on 
the fourth day of March each year, unless 
such day falls on Saturday or Sunday, in 
which event the Governor may declare the 
preceding Friday or the following Monday 
as Pennsylvania Day. In pursuance to said 
proclamation of the Governor suitable exer- 
cises having reference to the historic event of 
the granting of the Charter of Pennsylvania 
by Charles II of England to William Penn, 
and the life and principles advocated by Wil- 
liam Penn in founding Pennsylvania, shall be 
held in the public schools of the Common- 
wealth. 
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PLACEMENT SERVICE 


During the month of November the Teacher 
Bureau received in its Placement Service thir- 
teen requests for teachers. Six teachers were 
directly placed during the month, representing 
a saving to teachers and school districts of 
approximately five hundred dollars. The num- 
ber of experienced teachers who registered for 
positions during the month totaled forty-five. 

The Placement Service now has on file a 
list of four hundred approved institute in- 
structors. This list has been compiled as a 
result of numerous requests received by the 
Teacher Bureau for the names of outstanding 
institute instructors. The names of the in- 
structors listed may be secured directly from 
the Teacher Bureau by superintendents and 
other school officials. It is suggested that 
superintendents desiring to make use of this 
list should designate the field in which the 
instructor is desired. 





REVISION OF CERTIFICATION REGU- 
LATIONS 


A tentative revision of the “Certification 
Regulations” has been prepared for the State 
Council of Education by the Teacher Bureau. 
Drafts of this revision are now being mimeo- 
graphed and will be submitted to school offi- 
cials for consideration within a short time. 
The tentative form of the revision suggests 
certain advanced steps in the requirements 
for licenses to teach. It is proposed that after 
endorsement by those concerned in the prepa- 
ration of teachers, the regulations will be sub- 
mitted to the State Council of Education for 
consideration. Among the advanced steps 
suggested are: 

1. Eighteen semester hours of work of 
college grade must be completed before 
a subject of secondary grade may be 
written upon a college certificate, ef- 
fective September 1, 1929. 

Limitation of all secondary teaching to 

those who complete four years of post- 

high school work. This regulation 
would not be retroactive, but apply to 
all those who enter service subsequent 

to September 1, 1930. 

3. Certification to teach in a special field 
predicated on four years of post-high 
school work. This regulation to become 
effective September 1929. 

4. All certificates to teach will be contin- 

gent on the applicant indicating pro- 

ficiency in the English language, both 
oral and written. 

Temporary standard certificates in the 

secondary field issued subsequent to 

July 1, 1928, will be made permanent on 

the completion of not less than four 

years of post-high school work. 

A frank expression of opinion on the part 
of teachers and administrative officers is wel- 
come on the above proposed modifications for 
the present regulations covering the certifica- 
tion of teachers. 
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PAGEANT OF THE IRON HORSE 


A complete set of photographic prints, visu- 
alizing the development of vehicular, water 
and railway transportation in this country, 
has been presented to the Department of 
Public Instruction through the courtesy of Mr. 
T. T. Maxey, Assistant Centenary Director 
of the B. & O. Railroad Company. 

The prints are a reproduction in photo- 
graphic form of the Pageant of the Iron 
Horse, recently produced at Halethorpe, Mary- 
land, to mark the centenary of the building 
of the B. & O. Railroad. The Department 
plans to have these put in lantern slide 
form for the use of the schools of the Common- 
wealth. 





NEW NORMAL SCHOOL AND TEACH- 
ERS COLLEGE REGULATIONS 


At the November meeting of the Board of 

Principals of State Normal Schools and Teach- 
ers Colleges the following general items of 
business were transacted: 
1. The school year of the State Normal 
Schools and State Teachers Colleges shall 
consist of a summer session of six weeks 
and two semesters of eighteen weeks each, 
effective June 1, 1928. 
Hereafter the maximum credit to be 
earned during a summer session will be 
limited to six semester hours provided 
that with special permission of the prin- 
cipal, students of exceptional ability may 
take work carrying seven semester hours 
of credit. 
The Board re-affirmed its position that 
extension work should be confined to the 
approved courses from the third and 
fourth years of degree granting curricu- 
lums and that such courses be limited 
to teachers holding standard certificates 
or normal school diplomas. 

4. In defining extension and resident work, 
the Board adopted the principle that all 
courses offered by the State Normal 
Schools and State Teachers Colleges on 
the campus of these institutions shall be 
considered as resident work and _ all 
courses completed off the campus shall be 
known as non-resident or extension work. 


It was agreed that no new student shall 
be admitted after the second week of the 
opening of the first or second semester 
with the purpose of receiving full credit 
in any of the curriculums offered in State 
Normal Schools or State Teachers 
Colleges. 
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PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATION DATES 


January 16-18—State Board of Optometrica! 
Examiners, Harrisburg. 

January 30, February 1-4—State Board of 
Medical Education and Licensure, Philade!- 
phia. 

February 6-9—State Board of Osteopathic 
Examiners, Harrisburg. 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN ESTABLISHED 
CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS 


Consolidated schools must be re-approved 
each year if transportation reimbursement by 
the State is anticipated by the school district. 
Such re-approval requires that the standards 
set up by the State Council of Education shall 
be maintained. It is very gratifying that 
school boards cooperate so willingly in main- 
taining these standards. 

Reports indicate that improvements were 
made and equipment provided in the following 
number of consolidated schools during 1926- 
1927: 


Enlarged Grounds ............ 13 
Improved Grounds ........... 46 
General Equipment ........... 63 
FROOtING SVMCOM cine ccc ec eee 11 
Ventilating System ........... 3 
WRGSEE  UMUOIID so 6-dics wee ewes 19 
pe Ee 35 
Conveyances Improved ........ 28 
Drivers Changed ...........«. 5 
SHelters: BiTected 2... scases 4 
Better TGSGWOORS: ..0kk esc cceds 14 
Supplementary Readers....... 53 
Primary Material ..........+. 39 
Music Books Introduced....... 22 
Reference Books.............. 47 
Large Dictionary ............ 8 
Small Dictionaries ........... 32 
MMT cd atlaeea Si las coe dik ac 8% are 62 
EE Se te te ie ean 34 
UN I as ok te ke ee 36 
PEs e tide 6 od «lea Ob eee 63 
Play Equipment ...... 06655. 26 
Library Books Provided ...... 16,177 
PPISCORINMONUS fia cia's cs cles ees 286 


Only in the number of library books pro- 
vided was it possible to give the quantity of 
supplies added to the several schools; but the 
above data indicate marked improvement in 
many things. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


The publications listed below recently came 
from the press and are ready for distribution. 
Persons desiring copies of the same should 
make application through the local, county or 
district superintendent. 
3ulletin Number 20—A List of Reference 

Books in History and Civics for Elemen- 
tary Schools. 

3ulletin No. 21—A List of Reference Books in 
History and Civics for Junior High 
Schools. 

Bulletin Number 22—A List of Reference 
Books in History and Social Science for 
Senior High Schools. 

Bulletin Number 46—List of Accredited Pri- 
vate Secondary Schools. 

Education Monograph, Number 6—Visual 
Education and The School Journey. 

1927 School Code—The first delivery of the 
revised edition of the School Code has 
been received from the printer. It is 
planned to send a copy direct to each 
member of every school board in the Com- 
monwealth, 
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STATE COUNCIL 


Among the business transacted by the State 
Council of Education at its December meeting 
were the below mentioned items of general 
interest: 

Authorized the Clarion State Normal 
School to extend its elementary curricu- 
lum to four years and to grant the de- 
gree of B. S. in Education. 

2. Authorized the West Chester Teachers 
College to extend its health and music 
curriculums to four years and to grant 
the degrees of B. S. in Health Education 
and B. S. in Public School Music. 

3. Approved for the current year the fol- 
lowing consolidated schools: West Pitts- 
burgh School, Taylor Twp., Lawrence 
County; Circleville School, North Hunt- 
ingdon Twp., Westmoreland County; Rynd 
Farm School, Cornplanter Twp., Venango 
County. 

4. Received the following application for spe- 
cial aid: Randolph Twp., Crawford 
County. 

5. Approved for transportation reimburse- 
ment the applications of twenty-two con- 
solidated schools. 

6. Approved for continuance twenty-eight 

one-room schools. 

Approved the consolidated school site of 

East Donegal Twp., Lancaster County. 

8. Approved the annexation of a part of 
Spring Garden Twp. to the city of York. 


FREE FILMS 


The below mentioned films may be had for 
transportation charges only upon application 
to the following agencies: 

I. J. Alexander Leggett Company, 247 Park 
Avenue, New York. 
Making Lenox China—one reel 
The Historic Hudson River—two reels 
Crackers and Cookies and Cookie Cakes 
—two reels 
The Fine Art of Making Musical In- 
struments—one reel 
II. Air Reduction Sales Company, 342 Madi- 
son Avenue, N. Y. 
Oxygen, The Wonder Worker—four 
reels 
III. The American Rolling Mill Company, 
Middletown, Ohio 
The Manufacture of Armco Ingot Iron 
—four reels 
The Making and Installation of Culverts 
‘ —three reels 
The Manufacture of Armco Ingot Iron 
—two reels 
The Manufacture of Armco Ingot Iron 
—two reels—16mm. 
The Manufacture of High Finish Sheets 
—two reels 
IV. The American Society for the Control of 
Cancer, 25 W. 43rd St., N. Y. 
The Reward of Courage—two reels 
A Fortunate Accident—one reel 
V. The American Steel and Wire Company, 
208 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 
The Story of Steel—four reels 
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Making of American Wire Rope and Its 
Uses—four reels 
Laying of Electrical Cable Across San 
Francisco Bay—one reel 
The Making of a Piano, Pipe Organ and 
Harp—two reels 
Erecting a Fence on Wood and Steel 
Posts—one reel 
VI. National Automatic Sprinkler Association, 
80 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
The Menace (fire control)—two reels 
VII. New York Central Lines, Agricultural 
Relations Dept., 639 La Salle Street 
Station, Chicago 
Your Friend The Railroad—two reels 
Keeping Up The Railroad Service—two 
reels 
Milk—Better Food—one reel 
VIII. The Prudence Company, Inc., 331 Madi- 
son Ave. at 48rd St., N. Y. 
Money Talks (Real estate) 
The Two Fathers (Real estate) 
IX. Underwriters’ Laboratories, 207 E. Ohio 
Street, Chicago 
An Unbeliever Convinced (Fire Preven- 
tion) 
X. Visugraphic Pictures, Inc., 247 Park Ave., 


N.. 2; 
Under the Spreading Buttonwood Tree 
XI. Dodge Brothers, Inc., Detroit 
A Texas Round Up 
A Mountain Ranch 
Alloy Steel 
Endurance 


ATTENDANCE REPORT HONOR ROLL 
October, 1927 


Teachers in the following counties and dis- 
tricts made it possible for their superintend- 
ents to forward all their October attendance 
reports to the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion on time. 


Counties 
Adams Lackawanna 
Bedford Lancaster 
Blair Lawrence 
Bradford Lebanon 
Butler Lehigh 
Cameron McKean 
Clinton Northumberland 
Columbia Perry 
Crawford Pike 
Cumberland Potter 
Delaware Susqtiehanna 
Forest Tioga 
Franklin Union 
Fulton Wayne 
Greene Wyoming 
Jefferson York 

Districts 
Abington Bloomsburg 
Allentown Braddock 
Altoona sristol 
Ambridge Canonsburg 
Arnold Carbondale 
Ashland Carlisle 
Ashley Carnegie 
Bangor Cecil 
Beaver Falls Chambersburg 
Berwick Charleroi 
Bethlehem Cheltenham 


Blakely Clairton 
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Clearfield Monongahela 
Coal Mount Carmel 
Coatesville Mount Pleasant ’ 
Columbia Muhlenberg 
Connellsville Munhall 
Conshohocken Nanticoke 
Corry Nanty-Glo 
Dormont New Brighton 
DuBois New Castle 
Dunbar New Kensington 
Dunmore Norristown 
Duquesne Northampton 
Easton Oil City 
E. Conemaugh Old Forge 
Ellwood City Olyphant 
Erie Palmerton 
Farrell Pittston 
Fell Plymouth 
Ford City Pottstown 


Forest City Punxsutawney 


Franklin Radnor 
German Rankin 
Greensburg Reading 
Hanover Redstone 
Harrisburg Renovo 
Hazle Ridgway 
Hazleton Rochester 
Hollidaysburg Rostraver 
Homestead Sayre 
Huntingdon Scottdale 
Indiana Scranton 
Teannette Shamokin 
Tersey Shore Sharon 
Tohnsonburg Shenandoah 
Tuniata Steelton 
Kingston Sunbury 
T,ancaster Tamaqua 
Lansford Tarentum 
T.atrobe Taylor 
Lebanon Titusville 
Lehighton Tyrone 


Uniontown 
Upper Darby 


Lewistown 


Lock Haven 


Logan Vandergrift 
Lower Merion Warren 

Mahanoy City Washington 
Mahanoy Twp. Wayneshoro 


West Chester 


McKeesport 
West Mahanoy 


McKees Rocks 


Meadville West Pittston 
Middletown Whitehall 
Milton Windber 
Minersville Woodlawn 
Monessen York 


In each of the following counties only one 
teacher’s October attendance report failed to 
reach the Department of Public Instruction on 
time: 


3erks Lehigh 
Carbon Mercer 
Clarion Mifflin 
Tndiana Venango 


Notr—Muhlenberg Township, Berks County, 
submitted all attendance reports on time dur- 
ing the school year 1926-27. The name of this 
district should have been included in the list 
printed on page 242 of the December JOURNAL. 


FAILURE OR SUCCESS BY THRIFT 


No one is so poor that he cannot afford to 
be thrifty. No one is so rich that he does not 
need to be thrifty. The margin between suc- 
cess and failure, between a respectable place 
in life and oblivion, is very narrow; it is meas- 
ured by a single word—“thrift.” 

The one who saves is the one who will win. 


—Calvin Coolidge 
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The Rocks of Pennsylvania and the Story 
They Tell 


GEORGE H. ASHLEY 


State Geologist, Harrisburg 


CHAPTER III.—Fossits AND WHAT WE LEARN 
FrRoM THEM 


What Fossils Are. Besides building stones, 
clay, coal, salt, iron ore, oil, gas and many 
other valuable things, the rocks of Pennsyl- 
vania include fossils. These are the petrified 
remains of animals and plants that lived in, 
or were washed down into the sea and buried 
and preserved in the accumulating sand, mud 
or lime. Fossils may be the actual limy mat- 
ter of shells or bones or the lime may have 
dissolved out leaving only an empty impres- 
sion or one filled with other material. 


Where Found. Pennsylvania has few fossils 
aS compared with some other states. Many 
of the waste-rock dumps at the coal mines con- 
tain fossil plants. Most limestones and some 
shales of western Pennsylvania contain fossils. 
Sharp eyes will find fossils in many of the 
rocks of central Pennsylvania. The very old 
rocks south and east of the Kittatinny Moun- 
tains contain very few fossils. 


Their Value. Fossils enable us to identify 
rocks of the same age, for the same fossils 
occur commonly in the same bed or equivalent 


beds from New York to Alabama, but differ . 


in part or in whole from the fossils in the 
beds above and below. Geologists have col- 
lected and compared fossils from so many 
places that today it is generally possible to 
tell just where in a table showing the succes- 
sion of all known rocks a given set of fossils 
came from. We can tell whether any rock in 
Pennsylvania is older or younger or of the 
same age as any other rock anywhere in the 
world. This makes it possible to fit together 
geological information from all over the world 
and to work out a connected history of the 
rocks, lands, seas and somewhat of the cli- 
mates of all past time. 


1 Geological Time Scale. In order to talk 
about different beds of rock each bed is given 
a name, usually of a place where well exposed; 
as, Pittsburgh coal bed, Pottsville sandstone. 
Two or more beds taken together are called a 
“group,” several groups make a “series,” and 
three series a “system.” All the rocks in a 
system were laid down during a “period” of 
ume. Two or more periods make an “age,” 
two or more ages an “era.” The following 
table, referred to in all subsequent papers, 
fives the eras, ages, periods and systems: 


Table of Rock Systems 


12S 8 
“= %| ‘2°03 
327 | xd 
|S SS) 5 Be 
Eras | Ages _ |Periods Systems iS at a. 
es8| gtz 
|s°el at 
|22n| 388 
\“ERlas 
Quaternary; 15th /Quaternary | 
Cenozoic |Tertiary | 14th {Upper Tertiary 5000 30,000 
| 13th |Lower Tertiary 5000 | 20,000 
Creta- 12th |Upper Cretaceous 5000 19,000 
ceous | 11th |Lower Cretaceous 1000 | 26,000 
Mesozoic |Jura- | 10th | Jurassic 3000 | 10,000 
| Trias | 9th |Triassic 5000 | 29,000 
|Carbon- 8th |Upper Carboniferous | 3500 13,000 
iferous 7th |Middle Carboniferous 4500 | 24,000 
6th | Lower Carboniferous 2000 7,000 
Siluro— 5th | Devonian 5000 15,000 
Paleozoic | Devonian} 4th (Silurian 3000 | 7,300 
ird_=s| Ordovician | 3000 } 15,000 
| Taconic 2nd |Canadian | 3000 | 14,000 
| Ist Cambrian 5000 | .28,000 


Pre-Cambrian (in Pa.) 10,000 80,000 


Unfolding Life. If fossils from all the world 
are arranged in the order of the rocks one 
above another, a marvelous procession or un- 
folding of life appears. In Taconic rocks are 
found only water plants and animals without 
a backbone. In Silurian time fish appear, and 
in Devonian time the first amphibians. In late 
Carboniferous time reptiles arrive.- In the 
Mesozoic era huge reptiles dominated land 
and sea and air. During this time the first 
birds and first mammals appeared, but they 
did not become important until Tertiary time 
when the great reptiles had disappeared. 
Finally in the Quaternary, came man. 


Not only did higher and higher forms ap- 
pear with time but the lower forms were con- 
stantly changing, old forms dying out and 
thousands of new forms coming in, the new 
quite obviously developing out of the old. 


CHAPTER IV. THE BEGINNING OF THE STORY 

The Origin of the Earth. How did the 
earth begin? What we know of the earth, the 
sun and other stars and planets leads to the 
theory that, billions of years ago, a great 
star passed near our sun, then semi-gaseous, 
attracting out and drawing after it a long 
streamer of sun-matter. But the star passed 
on and this sun-matter, left floating in space, 
began to cool and gather at points of greater 
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density into a line of semi-dense bodies that 
in time became the earth and other planets. 
Some collected as minute particles already 
cold, like the shooting stars, some in large 
masses. The moon was a mass so large that 
instead of falling into the earth it missed and 
began to revolve about it. Because gathered 
thus the earth is not uniform in shape, weight 
or composition, differences that may account 
for deep oceans here, high lands there, and the 
varied history told by the rocks. Condensa- 
tion with increasing temperature followed 
gathering and then the surface partly cooled. 


The Earth Today. The earth today has (1) 
a thin crust of common rocks 40 to 60 miles 
thick, with an irregular surface, partly cov- 
ered with water; (2) a zone of plastic rocks 
high in iron (basalt), where heat and pressure 
are so evenly balanced that the slightest 
change of pressure starts flow movement, as 
in quicksand. This basalt sometimes comes to 
the surface, as in the trap rocks of southeast- 
ern Pennsylvania and in the vast lava beds 
of Oregon and India; (3) a great central core, 
very heavy, inconceivably hot, more rigid 
than steel. 


The Beginning of Sedimentation. When the 
original igneous rocks exposed at the surface 
began to break down by weathering, the quartz 
grains became sand and feldspars, micas and 
similar minerals weathered into clay or mud, 
the lime dissolving out. These washed down 
into water areas, became sandstones, shales, 
and limestones. 

Beginning of Life. Somewhere in this pro- 
cess life appeared on the earth. Just how no- 
body. knows. Some have suggested it came 
from another planet. Most scientists, however, 
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feel that somehow life existed potentially in 
the so-called non-living earth and only needed 
suitable conditions to be expressed in living 
matter. This first life was probably micro- 
scopic and very simple, just protoplasm without 
even cell walls or nucleus. All traces of it 
were destroyed in the extreme crushing and 
heating of the rocks of its time. Thousands 
of feet of rocks were laid down and life had 
unfolded into a great variety of the lower 
forms before conditions allowed the preser- 
vation of fossils. We call this early time the 
pre-Cambrian. 

Pre-Cambrian Rocks in Pennsylvania. Two 
systems of pre-Cambrian rocks are exposed in 
southeastern Pennsylvania. The older system 
called the Baltimore gneiss (Archean time), 
the oldest rocks in the State, was undoubtedly 
laid down as sediments. But folding by moun- 
tain-making forces and intrusion from below 
by melted rocks have changed them almost 
to granite. Uplift and down-cutting by run- 
ning water was followed by sinking below sea 
level. Then 10,000 feet of sand, mud and 
gravel were laid down—the Glenarm series 
(Algonkian time.) Later these in turn were 
folded and crushed, intruded by igneous rocks, 
uplifted and again worn down, then sunk be- 
low sea level. In the folding and crushing 
they were changed mainly into schists, quartz- 
ites, marbles and slates. Marble and graphite 
in these rocks are thought to bespeak life in 
that day. 

Today these rocks supply building stone— 
granite, gneiss, marble, schists, slate and other 
rocks; many valuable minerals, produced dur- 
ing the folding and crushing—feldspar, talc, 
serpentine, garnet, soapstone, chrome ore, 
graphite; and many crystallized minerals. 





An Outdoor Lesson in Arithmetic 


From the Visual Education Bulletin 


I. Topic 
Units of area—the square yard, the square 
rod, the acre. 
II. Teacher’s Aim 
To develop proper concepts of standard 
area units. 
III. Pupils’ Aims 


To get correct images of a square yard, a 
square rod, an acre. 


IV. Materials 


A ball of strong twine, 850 feet long. 
A carpenter’s square. 

A yard stick. 

100 foot steel tape. 

A dozen stakes. 


V. Introduction 


(Teacher to Class) 


We have learned that a yard is three feet 
and is used as a measure for selling commodi- 


ties such as cloth, ribbons, carpet, ete. Today 
we shall try to get a correct picture of a 
square yard, used by painters, plasterers, con- 
tractors, in computing areas. 


VI. Procedure 

Class goes to the school yard for the lesson. 

A. Class is divided into groups of four, two 
to draw or measure and two to check. 

B. Each group does the following: 

1. Draw a line one yard (3 feet) long. 

2. At each end and on same side of line, 
by means of carpenter’s square, draw a 
second and a third line one yard long at 
right angles to the first. 

3. Connect the ends. 

Teacher: What do we now see? 

Pupils: A surface three feet long and three 
feet wide enclosed by four lines at right 
angles. 

Teacher: Has the figure lengin? 
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Pupils: Yes. 

Teacher: Has it breadth? 

Pupils: It has. 

Teacher: Has it depth? 

Pupils: It has not. 

Teacher: What is the figure called? 

Pupils: A square yard. 

Teacher: What is this unit of measure used 
for? 

Pupils: To measure areas. 


VII. A Square Rod 
Each group was asked to do the following: 
Draw a straight line five and one-half 
yards (16% feet) long. 

2. At each end and on the same side, place 

a carpenter’s square so as to form a right 
angle and draw a second and third line 
sixteen and one-half feet long at right 
angles to the first. 
To insure a straight line the Pythagorean 
theorem was used. Distances of 4’ and 3’ 
respectively were measured off on the two 
lines; the hypotenuse 5’ determined the 
location of the stake on the new line. This, 
repeated at 12’ and 9’ and at 16’ and 12’ 
respectively was continued throughout the 
construction of the figure. Stakes were 
driven for sighting purposes. 

3. Connect the ends. 

Teacher: What do we now see? 

Pupil A: A square sixteen and one-half feet 
long and sixteen and one-half feet wide. 

Pupil B: A square five and one-half yards 
long and five and one-half yards wide. 

Pupil C: A square one rod long and one rod 
wide. 

Pupil D: A square rod. 

Teacher: Has it length, breadth and thick- 
ness? 

Pupil E: It has length and breadth but not 
depth or thickness. It is a surface only. 


VII. An Acre 

Teacher: A square acre is 208.71 feet (ap- 
proximately 209 feet) long and wide. 
How shall we lay out an acre? 

Pupils: Drive four stakes in the ground, at 
the corners of a square 209 feet on each 
side. Lay it out as we did the square rod. 

Teacher: About what is the length of the 
step you take? 

Pupils: About three feet. 

Teacher: Suppose we form a line and step 
seventy paces. This will give us an idea 
of 210 feet. 

Pupils form a line. The two end pupils 
remain as markers. The other members of the 
class take seventy paces (teacher steps with 
them.) Two pupils measured and found the 
distance to be 212 feet. Six pupils were then 
selected to plot an acre by stepping the dis- 
tance. 

Turning their backs, two pupils started in 
opposite directions, paced thirty-five steps and 
stood as markers. From these points, two other 
boys faced directly east, took seventy paces 
and stood as markers. The two check boys 
made some adjustments but the verdict of the 
class members was that the figure was not 
exactly a square. The remaining members of 
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the class then proceeded to lay out an acre 

as follows: 

ha A and B: Measured a line 209 feet 
ong. 

Pupils C and D: Drove stakes at the ends. 

Pupil E: At one end used a carpenter’s square 
to form a right angle. 

Three pupils made use of the Pythagorean 
theorem, located points at 60, 120, 180 and 210 
feet, at which pupils were stationed for sight- 
ing purposes. 

Pupil F: Drove a stake at 209 feet. Twine 
was attached to first stake, stretched 
around second stake and carried on to the 
third one. 

Pupil G: Used carpenter’s square at this 
stake to form right angle. 

Pupils measured, used the Pythagorean 
theorem as before, and located pupils for 
sighting purposes 60 feet apart. At a point 
209 feet on this line, the- fourth stake was 
driven. The Pythagorean theorem was again 
used to check the results and the stake placed 
accordingly. Twine was passed around the 
third and fourth stakes and brought to the 
first stake completing the square. 

Teacher: What is the enclosed area? 

Pupils: A square acre. 


Teacher: How long is a square acre in feet? 
Pupil M: About 209 feet. 
Teacher: Must an acre be square? 


Pupil X: No, it may be a rectangle. 

Pupil Y: It may be a triangle. 

Pupil Z: It may be a circle, or any kind of 
figure, if it contains 160 square rods or 
43,500 square feet. 

Teacher: Measure the school plot; make a 
drawing of it; determine its area in acres. 





BROADCASTING PROGRAM 


Major C. M. Wilhelm of the Department of 
State Police advises that reports on the broad- 
casting program of Pennsylvania cities have 
been received from Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, Ohio, Illinois, Missouri, New York, Mary- 
land, Virginia, New Jersey, Mississippi and 
practically all parts of Pennsylvania. 

The expressions of appreciation have been 
both interesting and gratifying. The project 
will be continued until every city in the Com- 
monwealth is covered. The January program 
will be as follows: 

January 5—Easton 
12—Coatesville 
19—Hazleton 
26—West Chester 





A CHINESE PROVERB 


There is an old Chinese proverb which states 
that if we only hear a thing we soon forget it, 
if we see it we remember it, but if we actually 
do it ourselves, we know it. 





LEADERSHIP 


The leaders of mankind are those who lift 
their feet from the dusty road and lift their 
eyes to the illumined future.—John A. H. Keith. 

Christmas, 1927. 






































Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. We 
include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what 
books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with many other books 


which they may never have the time to read. 


The following announcements, unless signed, 


do not 


purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to enable readers to 


determine whether they wish to secure the 


INTERPRETATION OF EDUCATIONAL MEASURE- 
MENTS. By Truman Lee Kelley, Ph.D., 
Professor of Education and Psychology, 
Stanford University. World Book Com- 
pany, 1927. 363 pp. 


The outstanding contribution of this book 
is its emphasis upon measures of reliability 
and the constant admonition to determine the 
trustworthiness of each result obtained from 
measurement. He has succeeded in present- 
ing his case for the use of measures of relia- 
bility in a language and context that all pro- 
fessional school workers can understand, and 
in a style that is readable and enticing. The 
book is timely and will be a positive influence 
for good in preventing extravagant claims for 
tests becoming professional traditions. 


One chapter is devoted to elementary sta- 
tistical procedures. This chapter is an ex- 
ceptionally simple, clear and authoritative 
presentation of the subject. 


The discussion of the mutual relationships 
between achievement and mental tests and the 
ratings of well-known (and many not so well- 
known) standard tests are two outstanding 
contributions which Dr. Kelley makes in his 
book. These contributions, however, are not 
milestones passed but rather, in the one case, 
a statistical groping to avoid a pitfall, and 
in the other, a first attempt to secure an au- 
thoritative solution for a real practical prob- 
lem in “everyday” school administration. In 
the absence of accurate and specific informa- 
tion, his rating of tests becomes a useful so- 
lution, and has much value and more merit. 
However, the tendency (already very evident) 
to use this rating of tests as an infallible 
authority is a misuse of it. 


It is unfortunate that Dr. Kelley included 
chapter 8 and made so much of the principles 
which it is intended to support. Outside of 
this, Dr. Kelley has a most authoritative hand- 
book and a non-technical text for colleges and 
home study. His outstanding emphasis upon 
his conclusions about the mutual relationships 
of achievement and mental tests and this tech- 
nical chapter to support them, regardless of 
the validity of those conclusions, would be a 
real contribution to educational science in a 
more technical setting, but their inclusion here 
with the application of his “jingle and jangle” 
fallacies to the Accomplishment Ratio is at 
least premature in a book of this type. 


books. 


FUNDAMENTALS IN VISUAL 
William H. Johnson. 
Screen, Chicago. $2.00. 

This book of 104 pages is a concise expo- 
sition of the relation of visual aids to the 
learning process. The author discusses types 
of visual aids, some underlying principles re- 
lating to their use, and outlines procedures 
for their use in various subjects. The book 
also contains a bibliography on visual instruc- 
tion, equipment and experiments. 


EDUCATION. By 
The Educational 


THE Story OF AMERICA, Book II, New World 
Settlement. By Ranson Coffman. 127 pp. 
Illus. F. A. Owen Publishing Company, 
Dansville, N. Y. 72c. 

A supplementary history reader for grades 

5 to 8. Narratives of the lives and principal 

achievements of leaders among French and 

English explorers, in the settlement of Vir- 

ginia, the founding of New Amsterdam, and 

the struggles and victories of the Pilgrims. 


MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA. 
Franck. 288 pp. _ Illus. 
Publishing Company. 96c. 

A geographical reader for intermediate 
grades, by one who has visited these lands 
and has thus verified the facts as given. 


By Harry A. 
F. A. Owen 


UNDERSTANDING GREAT POEMS. By Samuel 
Marion Lowden, University of Chicago. 
340 pp. Handy Book Corporation, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

In this volume the author has chosen poems 
for study in the upper grades and the high 
school. Following each poem he treats the 
background, aims for study, outlines for analy- 
sis, interpretation, style, teaching points, biog- 
raphy of the poet and quotations from his 
other poems. Such a text must prove most 
helpful to both teachers and students. 


SILENT READING AND STUDY OBJECTIVES AND 
PRINCIPLES. By J. A. Wiley. Published 
and distributed by Professor J. A. Wiley, 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa. Postpaid, $2.15. 

This text for teachers and college students 
is the second of a series of studies in silent 
reading. The author discusses the ultimate and 
general objectives and the physiological and 
psychological objectives to be attained in silent 
reading and the skills to be developed. One 
chapter is devoted to reading for a definite 
purpose and another to getting the author’s 
thought. The main points of every chapter 
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are outlined at the beginning of the chapter. 
A helpful book for teachers and students, writ- 
ten in an interesting style. 


LINCOLN, His WorDS AND DEEDS. By Oscar 
Taylor Corson. F. A. Owen Publishing 
Company, Dansville, New York. 

The author discusses with great insight and 
sympathy the outstanding qualities of Lin- 
coln’s character as revealed in his words and 
deeds. He quotes frequently Lincoln’s own 
words to make his point. The last two chap- 
ters discuss the Gettysburg Address and Lin- 
coln’s Tomb. A valuable appreciation of our 
nation’s “knight errant of the pioneers.” $1.50. 


* READING FOR HONORS AT SWARTHMORE. By 
Robert C. Brooks. Oxford University 
Press, New York City. $2.00. 

This book describes the first five years of 
| the educational experiment that is being made 
at Swarthmore College in spotting and develop- 
ing excellence. The honor work at Swarth- 
more recognizes inequalities of natural endow- 
ment and gives exceptional care and opportu- 
nity to the unusually gifted. 


CURRICULUM MAKING IN AN ELEMENTARY 
ScHOOL. By the Staff of the Elementary 
Division of the Lincoln School of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Ginn and 
Company. $1.80. 

An interesting description of plans and ac- 
complishments in Lincoln School. The earlier 
chapters introduce the reader to the “Life of 
the School,” “Criteria for Selecting Units of 
Work,” and “Teaching Technique.” Then fol- 
low descriptions of typical units of work for 
each grade. Other chapters are “Some Addi- 
tional Experimental Ventures,” “Some Details 
of Organization and Administration.” The 
book is most stimulating and suggestive. 


SAPLINGS. Second Series 1927. Scholastic 
Publishing Company, Pittsburgh. $1.50. 
This book contains the creative work of 
secondary school students submitted in com- 
petition for the 1927 Scholastic Awards. It 
contains poetry and various types of prose. 
The content is unusually beautiful and prom- 
ising. 
Two Essays oF LOWELL. Edited by Tucker 
Brooke. Henry Holt and Company. 

Two essays of James Russell Lowell, “On a 
Certain Condescension in Foreigners” and 
“Democracy,” are herein carefully edited with 
an introduction on Lowell’s career, his char- 
acter and his prose style and concluding with 
Notes and Aims to Study. 


LIVING ENGLISH. Books One and Two for 
Junior High Schools. By Howard R. 
Driggs. The University Publishing Com- 
pany, New York City. 

These English texts have a content inter- 
esting to pupils. Book One opens with the 


drawing up of a Constitution for the Story 
Club, which might well be an important factor 
in the English class. The books contain skill- 
ful drill on sentence structure and parts of 
speech intermixed with the composition work. 
The books meet the learner on his own ground. 
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WITH THE Circus. By Courtney Ryley Cooper. 
Little, Brown and Company. 

Boys and girls love animals, really love 
them. This book will interest young readers 
for it tells much about the animals in the 
— menagerie. The pictures are especially 
good. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS OF TEACHING. 
By Helen L. Tonks. The Globe Book Com- 
pany. $1.67. 

Every teacher will be interested in reading 
this simple and clear treatise on the psycho- 
logical foundations of her profession. The 
part that instinct, feeling, interest, attention, 
habit, perception, memory, imagination and 
thinking play in the teaching and learning 
processes is discussed. The last chapter deals 
with individual differences. 


PENNSYLVANIA. By Orton Lowe, Pennsylvania 
State College, and Jane Reitell, Pitts- 
burgh. 229 pages, illustrated. Richard 
G. Badger, the Gorham Press, Boston. 

In a most readable style the authors retell 

the main facts regarding the development of 
the Keystone State by centering them around 
our principal characters and historic events. 
They heighten the reader’s appreciation of the 
abiding charm of Pennsylvania as a place in 
which to live and work—rich in nature’s en- 
dowments, rich in its people and.rich in its 
traditions and institutions. They give new 
settings for the red men of Penn’s Woods, the 
Dutch and Swedes, the Quakers, Poor Rich- 
ard, Valley Forge, Wyoming, Perry, Under- 
ground Railroads, Gettysburg and the Indus- 
trial Age. In short, the authors have opened 
the eyes to real appreciation of many who 
take as commonplace the surpassing beauty of 
the State and the greatness of her people. 


THE NEWSPAPER CLUB. By H. F. Harrington 
and Evaline Harrington. D. C. Heath 
and Company. $1.68. 

This book tells in interesting narrative style 
the important factors of correct composition 
in general and of able newswriting in particu- 
lar. A composition class forms a newspaper 
club to edit once a week a page of the daily 
paper. The problems which it encounters are 
those met by every class in composition. There 
are many exercises and assignments. A Tool 
Chest of helpful directions and suggestions 
concludes the book. English classes, especial- 
ly journalism classes, will find the book most 
worth while. 


THE COMMUNITY USE OF SCHOOLS. By Elea- 
nor Touroff Glueck. Williams and Wil- 
kins Company, Baltimore. $3.00. 


The author herein dwells upon the wide use 
to which the school can be put after it has 
performed its duty to the school children of 
the community. She treats the subject most 
thoroughly, discussing the development of the 
community use of schools; their use in uni- 
versity extension service; in service in some 
instances by State Departments of Public In- 
struction; by Playground and Recreation As- 
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FIRST-YEAR COURSE 
Gregg Shorthand Manual..... wd . $1.50 
Ge GE CRATER cs ok. ck ac éccccacctin 1.20 


New Rational Typewriting, 1927 Edition 
(SoRelle) 


perfectly. 


New York Chicago Boston 











IMPROVE YOUR STENOGRAPHIC COURSE 


These books provide a complete course of instruction 


EFFECTIVELY CORRELATED 


Effective though these texts are in themselves, they reach their full 
100 per cent efficiency only when the whole six are used together. 


Each has been planned to correlate with the others. They dovetail 
Every Gregg textbook is written by an experienced teacher. Every 
page is tested in actual classrooms before it appears in print. Every 


principle set forth has been proved over and over again. 


Now is the time to check up on your stenographic materials 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


SECOND-YEAR COURSE 


Rational Dictation (McNamara and Mar- 
Me eee ee RT OTTO Cee $1.40 

Secretarial Studies, Revised 1928 Edition 
(Boies ONG GORE) 5. «cccatuiccccse 1.40 

Applied Business English & Correspond- 
ence (Hagar and SoRelle)............ 1.00 


San Francisco Toronto London 




















sociations; by Parent-Teacher Associations 
and by day school groups in their extracurricu- 
lar activities. The administration and financ- 
ing of such community use of schools are duly 
considered. The book concludes with a digest 
of state laws, examples cited from local or- 
dinances and a very complete bibliography. 


COLUMBIA RESEARCH BUREAU STANDARD TESTS 
IN AMERICAN HISTORY AND ALGEBRA. 
World Book Company. 

American History—This test gives a meas- 
ure of student achievement in acquiring facts 
and student ability to interpret and draw rea- 
sonable conclusions. It is a comprehensive 
and reliable test for high school and college. 

Algebra—A very carefully prepared test to 
measure mastery of fundamental operations 
and the application of algebraic knowledge to 
the solution of problems scored both as to the 
correctness of the equation and solution. It 
is not based upon the methods or the contents 
of any one particular course of study but upon 
general algebraic attainment. 


BEGINNER’S BOOK IN WRITING AND SPELLING. 
By Norman H. Hall. Hall and McCreary 
Company. $.20 a copy, $2.16 a dozen or 
$15.00 a hundred. 

The introduction to this book gives valuable 
suggestions to the teacher and the book proper 
gives interesting illustrated copy in print and 
script. The script is that approved by the 
National Association of Penmanship Super- 


visors. The vocabulary is based upon the re- 
searches of Jones and Gates. It is a real con- 
tribution to primary methods. 


READ AND Do. By Maude C. Stubbings and 
Genevieve M. Watts. Hall and McCreary 
Company. $.20 a copy, $2.16 a dozen or 
$15.00 a hundred. 

This text consists of thirty lesson sheets 
put up in book form. The sheets are perfor- 
ated so they can be easily removed and used 
one at a time. Each lesson sheet has an in- 
teresting picture which is to be colored accord- 
ing to the directions printed on the same page. 
The directions are in words common to the 
reading vocabulary of primary pupils. As the 
pupils are to read the direetions to themselves 
and are then to do what the words say, the di- 
rections constitute silent reading material. 
They also constitute tests of the pupils’ 
thought-getting ability. The lessons may be 
used as informal tests or very interesting and 
instructive busy work. 





Our NEIGHBORS IN SOUTH AMERICA. By Wal- 
ter Lefferts. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia. 

This very interesting description of the 
countries and peoples of South America is 
written in a style which will be pleasing to 
the young geography and history student. The 
pictures are good and the book is on the whole 
a fine interpretation of those lands which 
many of us know but vaguely. 


CC — 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 
Ginn and Company, 15 Ashburton Place, Bos- 
ton, Mass.: 


L’AVARE. By Moliére. 
Anderson. 

CuIspiTas. Short Spanish Plays. By Caro- 
lina Marcial Dorado. 

EXERCISES AND TESTS IN JUNIOR HIGH 
ScHooL MATHEMATICS GRADE VII. By 
David Eugene Smith, William David 
Reeve and Edward Longworth Morss. 
$.48. 

Map EXERCISES, SYLLABUS, AND NOTEBOOK 
IN AMERICAN History. By Mildred C. 
Bishop. and Edward K. Robinson. $.56. 


Edited by Frederick 


1). C. Heath and Company, 231-245 W. 39th St., 
New York City: 


HEATH’S LOGARITHMIC AND TRIGONOMETRIC 
TABLES. By Earnest Jackson Oglesby. 


Harper and Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 
City 
JacK HorNeEr’s Piz. A Book of Nursery 
Rhymes. Selected and Illustrated by 
Lois Lenski. $2.00. 


Little, Brown and Company, Boston, Mass.: 


OLD TESTAMENT STORIES. Retold by Eulalie 
Osgood Grover. $.85. 


The Macmillan Company, 64-66 Fifth Ave., 
New York City: 

THE RISE OF THE COMMON MAN. By Carl 
Russell Fish. 
PROVINCIAL SOCIETY. 

Adams. 
TREASURE ISLAND. By Robert Louis Steven- 
son. Edited by Jay B. Hubbell. 
THE Story-a-Day Book. By Nelle A. Holt. 
MEASUREMENT IN SECONDARY EDUCATION. 
By Percival M. Symonds. 


THE Unt-HAtz PRACTICE LESSONS IN ENG- 
LISH. By Willis L. Uhl and Luzia E. 


By James Truslow 


Hatz. 
Newson and Company, 73 Fifth Ave., New York 
City: 
PLAYTIME. By Catherine T. Bryce and Rose 
Lees Hardy. 


Goop Times. By Catherine T. Bryce and 
Rose Lees Hardy. 


THE OPEN Door. By Catherine T. Bryce and 
Rose Lees Hardy. 


STORYLAND. By Catherine T. Bryce and Rose 
Lees Hardy. 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL FOR PLAYTIME. By Cath- 
erine T. Bryce and Rose Lees Hardy. 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL FOR Goop TIMES. By 
Catherine T. Bryce and Rose Lees 
Hardy. 
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F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, 
New York: 
Unroitp History Stories. By Carolyn Sher- 
win Bailey. $.80. 


World Book Company, Yonkers, New York: 


THE SINGING FARMER. By James S. Tippett. 
GEORGE ROGERS CLARK. By Ross F. Lock- 
ridge. 





PERTINENT PAMPHLETS 
VISUAL EDUCATION AND THE SCHOOL JOURNEY. 
Educational Monograph. Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 


COMMUNITY ScorRE CARD. Michigan Education- 
al Association, Lansing, Michigan. 5c 
each. 


A YEAR’S PROGRAM FOR BIRD PROTECTION IN 
PENNSYLVANIA. By George Miksch Sut- 
ton, Board of Game Commissions, Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg. 


WHAT IS AN ENGINEERING EDUCATION? Bul- 
letin, February, 1927. School of Mines 
and Metallurgy, University of Missouri, 
Rolla, Mo. 


THE VALUE OF A RATIONAL DieET. By Fred 
High, 115 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIli- 
nois. $.25. 


CONFERENCE ON INDUSTRIAL NURSING. Vol. 
XIV, No. 8. Department of Labor and 
Industry, Harrisburg, Pa. 


AN ANALYSIS OF COMPENSATED ACCIDENTS TO 
MINORS FOR THE YEAR 1924. Special Bul- 
letin, Number 17. Department of Labor 
and Industry, Harrisburg, Pa. 


THE First YEARBOOK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. Michi- 
gan Education Association, Lansing, 
Michigan. $.75. 


ANNUAL Report, 1926-27. Williamsport Pub- 
lic School, Williamsport, Pa. 


MoDERN METHODS OF MEASUREMENT. Extract 
from Hearings on Britten Metric Bill, 
House of Representatives, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


RULES AND INFORMATION GOVERNING The 
Scholastic Awarps. The Scholastic, Wa- 
bash Building, Pittsburgh. 


A LABORATORY STUDY OF THE READING OF Mop- 
ERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES. By G. T. Bus- 
well. Publications of the American and 
Canadian Committees on Modern Lan- 
guages. The Macmillan Company, New 
York City. 


New YorRK ExXPERIMENTS WITH NEW-TYPE 
MopERN LANGUAGE TESTS. By Ben D. 
Wood. Publications of the American and 
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WANTED: Teachers for Vacation Work 
this Summer ~éa771 200 to ‘S00 a Month! 


| ys you know that you can earn 
over $200 a month this coming 
summer? Do you know that after 
you qualify for this interesting posi- 
tion, you have the opportunity to go 


ahead toa bigger position with more 


income—and with bright prospects 
for permanent work? 

There are a few openings in a national 
organization in business twenty years 
for teachers of personality and edu- 
cation who are interested this summer 
in exchanging their usual profit- 
less leisure for a vacation of business 
experience and growing income. 


Canadian Committee on Modern  Lan- 
guages. The Macmillan Company, New 
York City. 


SUGGESTED PLAN AND TACTICS FOR SAFETY 
DRILL IN ScHOOLS. A Handbook for the 
Teacher. By Gilbert K. Monroe. The Val- 
ley Press, Sidney, Ohio. 25c a copy. 


STATE AND NATIONAL BAND CONTESTS. Nation- 
al Bureau for the Advancement of Music, 
45 West 45th St., New York City. 


The following pamphlets may be secured 
from the Public Charities Association of Penn- 
sylvania, 311 S. Juniper Building, Philadelphia: 


PENNSYLVANIA’S GREATEST PUBLIC NEED. 

SALVAGING THE FEEBLEMINDED. 

Wuy So MAny Go INSANE. 

HANDICAPS OF EPILEPSY. 

Do You KNow? MENTAL DISEASE IS LARGELY 
PREVENTABLE. 


The following pamphlets may be secured 
from the United States Government Printing 
House, Washington, D. C.: 


HIGHER EpucaTIon. A Survey by Arthur J. 
Klein. Bulletin, 1927, No. 34. 10¢ a copy. 


NURSERY-KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY REPORT IN 
1924-26. By Mary Dabney Davis. Bul- 
letin, 1927, No. 28. 10c¢ a copy. 


PENSION SYSTEMS FOR PuBLIC-SCHOOL TEACH- 
ERS. By Nida Pearl Palmer. Bulletin, 1927, 
No. 23. 15¢ a copy. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF STUDIES IN SECONDARY EpUvu- 
CATION. By Eustace E. Windes. Bulletin, 
1927, No. 27. 10¢ a copy. 

Music IN PLATOON ScHooLs. By Will Earhart. 
City School Leaflet, No. 27. 5¢ a copy. 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN 1924-26. Bulletin, 
1927, No. 29. By Maris M. Proffitt. 5¢ a 

copy. 





Teachers with normal school or col- 
lege training (and at least two years of 
teaching experience) are desired. 
This position gives an opportunity to 
travel, to be associated with a gen 
people, and the chance to make an 
income of from $200 to $500 a month. 
A thorough training is given to all 
those selected with a guaranteed in- 
come to start. Please give full infor- 
mation as to your age, education, ex- 
perience, and the time you can work 
this vacation, in your first letter. 
Address L. N. Grunder, Desk R, 
7016 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland. 


MAJOR OBJECTIVES OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 
(From page 282) 
rection of a competent councilor, may thus be- 
come one of the most significant objectives of 
education when measured by lasting results in 
happiness and success. 


The school must, therefore, make provision 
for the complete development of American citi- 
zenship. This means that the youth of the 
land will be led to use their leisure time 
aright; that they will be taught to take the 
right attitude toward home responsibilities. It 
means that the substance of the three R’s will 


. be learned; that the physical well-being, the 


moral development, and the intelligent guid- 
ance of youth will stand out as objectives of 
paramount importance. The new curriculum 
will be no narrow or one-sided affair but will 
be as broad as society itself. It will provide 
for those who wish to attend higher institu- 
tions of learning, but will serve equally well 
that larger percentage of young people who 
leave school to compete in our democratic so- 
cial and industrial life. 


THE BOOMERANG 


When a bit of sunshine hits ye, 
After passing of a cloud, 
When a fit of laughter gits ye 
And ye’r spine is feelin’ proud, 
Don’t forget to up and fling it 
At a soul that’s feelin’ blue, 
For the minit that ye sling it 
It’s a boomerang to you. 


—Capt. Jack Crawford 

















JAMES E. RuSSELL, Dean Emeritus of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, issued his 
last report on November 18, 1927 after thirty 
years of able service. Dean Russell, discussing 
the curriculum, said “What is known now in 
every field is so much in excess of a student’s 
ability to acquire in the time at his disposal 
that our chief problem is to choose what is 
most useful.” 


ANDREW THOMAS SMITH, formerly principal 
of the State Teachers College at West Chester, 
has resigned because of ill health. Lester K. 
Ade of the faculty has been named acting 
principal. 


JOSEPH B. SHEA, A. W. Robertson, A. E. 
Braun, James D. Callery, John L. Porter and 
A. K. Oliver form the executive committee of 
a research committee of 43, appointed at the 
request of the Pittsburgh Board of Education 
to study and report on teachers’ salaries in 
Pittsburgh. The committee will make a com- 
prehensive survey of the teacher salary ques- 
tion. 


RALPH D. HeErze.L, president of Pennsylva- 
nia State College, has been re-elected a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the Amer- 
ican Association of Land Grant Colleges and 
Universities. Dr. Hetzel is chairman of that 
association’s standing committee on radio re- 
lationships and interests affecting radio broad- 
casting by the state colleges and universities 
of the country. 


LLEWELLYN TRUMAN SPENCER, assistant 
professor of psychology at Yale University, in 
a survey of the scholastic standing of college 
students from public and private schools fur- 
nishes statistics which indicate that college 
men preparing in public schools attain higher 
standing than private school men although 
the latter excel in entrance examinations. The 
survey would seem to prove that the cramming 
practiced in some private schools is sufficient 
to secure for students creditable college en- 
trance marks but insufficient to keep their la- 
ter rating equal to their entrance grades. 
Time with some justice comments that the 
statistics cannot indicate that practically ev- 
ery preparatory school graduate, bright or 
dull, goes to college while more generally only 
bright pupils go from the high schools. The 
dull preparatory school man “pulls down his 
fellows’ statistical average.” 


STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUC- 
TION, Dr. John A. H. Keith, has appointed the 














following a committee to investigate and de- 
termine the true valuations in school districts: 
H. Leroy Anderson, Grove City; W. Searight 
Stuart, Carlisle; David G. Watkins, Lans- 
ford. 


D. D. HAMMELBAUGH, secretary of the As- 
sociation of School Board Secretaries, was 
an honor guest at a supper given at the 
Central Y. M. C. A. at Harrisburg on No- 
vember 28. Mr. Hammelbaugh has been a 
member of the Harrisburg Y. M. C. A. for 
fifty years. In recognition of that fact he 
was presented with a watch fob, bearing the 
Y. M. C. A. triangle with his name on the 
obverse. 


WILLIAM MATHER LEwIs, President of La- 
fayette College, spoke at the dedication of the 
Gillespie Junior High School, Philadelphia, on 
November 4, 1927. James G. Sigman is prin- 
cipal of this new high school. 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis, publisher, has present- 
ed the University of Pennsylvania with the 
Sesquicentennial Exposition pipe organ, which 
cost when new $150,000. Mr. Curtis bought the 
organ from the receivers for $20,000. It will be 
installed in the new William B. Irvine Audi- 
torium, which will be the university’s center 
of music and dramatic work. 


Mary Hacer of the Munhall public schools 
won first prize, a gold medal and fifteen dol- 
lars, in the Pennsylvania awards of the 1926- 
27 National Safety Contest. Evelyn Quinman, 
St. John’s School Scranton won the second 
prize, a silver medal and ten dollars. The 
third prize, a bronze medal and five dollars, 
was awarded to each of the following: 


Idamae Folk, Camp Hill 

Jack F. Lamping, Jr., Downingtown 
Emma Phillips, Bellevue 
Dorothy Dull, Hooversville 
Henry Isaacson, Ashville 
Ralph O. Temple, Halifax 
Marie Simco Dravosburg 
Bernice River, Pricedale 
Robert Pollock, Phoenixville 
Alfred Hoagland, Grove City 
Margareet Blewitt, Scranton 
Marguerite Smeed, Cresson 
Frank Naylor, Webster 
Martin Scholl, West Newton 
Helen Jane McWade, Yeadon 
Mildred A. Shank Biglerville 
Robert H. Spohn, Lebanon 
Catherine Freehling, Munhall 
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Anna Lyse, Garrett 

Ruth Marsh, Dravosburg 
Joan Steele, Bruin 

Marion MacGarrigle, Bristol 
Miriam L. Shubert, Bradford 


The best essay was written by Miss Eliza- 
beth Davis, a teacher in Lafayette School, 
Scranton. 


MABEL TRILLING, formerly connected with 
the University of Chicago Home Economics 
staff, was recently appointed to succeed Ge- 
nevieve Fisher as professor of Home Econom- 
ics at the Margaret Morrison Carnegie College. 


AMANDA EBERSOLE has succeeded Ruth Mich- 
aels as assistant professor of Home Economics 
at the University of Pennsylvania. 


C. W. SAVAGE, Director of Physical Educa- 
tion, Oberlin College and President of the 
American Physical Education Association, has 
appointed W. G. Moorhead, State Director of 
Health Education, a member of the National 
Committee to make a study of State Curricu- 
lum Requirements in Physical Education. This 
committee plans to examine the content of 
the curriculum of 168 institutions noting: (1) 
General and Professional Material (2) Ter- 
minology of Various Courses (3) Preliminary 
Educational Requirements (4) The Number 
of Years in Courses. 


FLORENCE MCNEIL, student in the Central 
State Teachers College, Edmund, Oklahoma, 
won the Fifty Dollar Prize offered by the 
World Federation of Education Associations 
for the best illiteracy poster. The theme of 
the winning poster is “Illiteracy Defeats De- 
mocracy.” 


CHARLES H. ENGLISH, formerly supervisor 


of playgrounds for Chicago, is now director’ 


of the Philadelphia Playground Association. 


A. B. VAN ORMER, Juniata College, made 
the address at the dedication of the Annville 
Public School Building on November 11. The 
building cost $200,000. 


THE new Hatboro High School was dedi- 
cated on November 9. This fine school was 
built and equipped at a cost of $110,000. L. 
H. Dennis, deputy superintendent, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, and A. M. Kulp, 
superintendent of schools of Montgomery 
County, were the principal speakers. 


THE Auditorium of the State Teachers Col- 
lege at East Stroudsburg was dedicated on 
December 16 with fitting exercises. 


_ CorRY SCHOOLS have 100 per cent enrolment 
in the Junior Red Cross. At Thanksgiving 
me these Junior Red Cross workers collected 
‘ood stuffs—vegetables, canned goods, ete., for 
distribution by the Salvation Army to the 
needy of the town. 
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Work-Type Reading 


Advocated by the National 
Committee on Reading in the 
Twenty-fourth Yearbook 
Is Fully Exemplified in 


THE STUDY READERS 


Walker—Parkman—-Summy 


Grades 3-6 Teacher’s Manuals 


Basic Habits and Skills Developed 


Comprehension with speed 

Vocabulary building 

Following directions 

Organizing ideas 

Analyzing and evaluating mean- 
ings 


Te Wh = 


The Study Readers Represent the New 
Step of Progress in Teaching 
Work-Type Reading 


{Charles E. Merrill Company 


New York Atlanta Chicago 




















Justateaspoonful of 
Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphateinaglass 
of cold water stim- 
ulates and refreshes 
your nerves. A de- 
licious drink that 
supplies nourishing 
phosphates to the 
body—aids diges- 
tion and gives you new 
strength, vigor and endur- 


ance. At all druggists. 
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THE East Brunswick Township Consolidat- 
ed School, Schuylkill County, a six-room brick 
structure, costing the district $30,000 was 
dedicated on November 12. Dr. John A. H. 
Keith, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
made the dedicatory address. 


THE Shenango Township Consolidated 
School, Lawrence County, was opened for use 
in October, 1927. It is one of the largest and 
best equipped consolidated schools in the State, 
having nineteen classrooms, an auditorium, 
gymnasium and stage. It accommodates 718 
children. 


VALLEY TOWNSHIP Consolidated School, 
Montour County, was dedicated Saturday, No- 
vember 12, 1927. Practically the entire com- 
munity contributed to the construction of the 
four-room building by labor, use of teams, ma- 
chinery or cash contributions. The entire cost 
was $15,559.54. Addresses were made by 
Charles V. Ammerman, Esgq., District Attor- 
ney, Montour County; William W. Evans, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Columbia County, 
Bloomsburg and Robert C. Shaw, Department 
of Public Instruction. 


THE ScHOOL REPpoRT made by N. W. Ayer 
and Son, 308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, states 
that approximately forty-eight million dollars 
is being spent this year for private school 
tuition. 


DANVILLE passed a school bond issue for 
$100,000 on September 20. This will insure 
the erection of a new high school building. 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY has adopted a group 
insurance plan for its faculty and employes. 
Professors are insured for $5,000; associate 
and assistant professors for $4,000; instruct- 
ors for $3,000, and all other full-time employes 
for $1,000. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY and Pathe Exchange, 
Inc. of New York have formed a contract by 
which Harvard will develop the field of visual 
education through the motion picture. The 
University will prepare a series of pictures 
dealing with different science subjects, to be 
known as the Pathe Science series. 


IN NOVEMBER Penn State won four cham- 
pionships at a meet held at Van Cortlandt 
Park, New York City. William Cox won the 
intercollegiate cross country championship, 
covering six miles in 30 minutes, 36-4/5 sec- 
onds. Finishing five runners in the first 30, 
Penn State won the team championship. A 
Penn State man won the freshman chase and 
the Penn State freshmen team won freshman 
team honors. 


THE College Hill Junior High School at 
College Hill was dedicated on November 29. 
The building cost approximately $131,000; 
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equipment, $12,000; grounds, $13,200. William 
M. Davidson, superintendent of the Pittsburgh 
Schools, made the dedicatory address. 


THE Upper Leacock Junior High School 
building at Leola was dedicated November 
10. The principal speakers were County Su- 
perintendent Arthur P. Mylin and Robert C. 
Shaw, Deputy Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. The Community Welfare Associa- 
tion presented the school with a Steinway 
Grand piano, a Straube school piano, stage 
curtain, furnishings for the teachers’ room 
and flags. 


THE OHIO STATE EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE, 
conducted by the College of Education, Ohio 
State University at Columbus, will be held 
April 12-14. The keynote of the meeting wil! 
be “Teaching as a Fine Art.” 


THE SUMMER VACATION COURSE for Amer- 
ican Women Teachers and Graduates will be 
held at Oxford University, July 6-27, 1928. 
The first course was held in 1926 under the or- 
ganization of the Women’s Societies of Oxford. 
The fee of $125 includes full board and resi- 
dence, lectures and classes, excursions and 
plays. Those interested should apply as soon 
as possible to The Secretary of the Committee 
on International Relations, American Associa- 
tion of University Women, 1634 Eye Street, 
Washington, D. C. 


The Journal of the N. E. A. furnishes the 
following data for Pennsylvania re member- 
ship in professional and technical organiza- 
tions in 1926: Of the 11,140 physicians in 
Pennsylvania, 7,502,—67.34%, were members 
of the American Medical Association. This 
per cent gives Pennsylvania physicians rank 
15 among the states. Of the 6,784 lawyers, 
1,469,—21.65%, were members of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association. This per cent gives 
Pennsylvania lawyers rank 29 among the 
states. Of the 56,500 teachers, 17,650,—31 
.24%, were members of the National Education 
Association. This per cent gives Pennsylva- 
nia teachers rank 17 among the states. 


FIFTY-EIGHT JAPANESE DOLLS, beautifully 
dressed in court costume, arrived in San Fran- 
cisco en November 20, accompanied by their 
“uncle,” Mr. Sekiya, director of the Bureau of 
General Education of the Department of Edu- 
cation of Japan. The dolls are a gift to the 
children of America in return for 12,000 Amer- 
ican dolls sent to the children of Japan and 
distributed under the auspices of the Commit- 
tee on World Friendship among Children. 
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RADVATION 
ANNOUNCEMEN Ts 

ENGRAVED OR PRINTED INVITATIONS ETC. 

FREE SAMPLES: 100 VISITING CARDS $1.00 


CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO. 
475 EVENING STAR BLDG WASHINGTON O.C | 
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The 
PENN-HARRIS UPD 


HARRY J. HARKINS, MGR 


ARRISBURG—the capita] of Pennsylvania, on 
the William Penn Highway, adjacent to many 
points of historic and scenic interest, is attractive to 
tourists the year ‘round. 

The Penn-Harris, opposite the Capitol Building, is 
the tourist’s cheice for eomfort and convenience, 400 
rooms—moderate rates—garage accommodations. 


United Hotels Company of America | 





Direction 






















The Leading Student Tours 
for the INTELLECTUAL ELITE 









Organized / % British Isles 

Entertainments France, Spain 
Congenial \ Belgium, Holland 
Associations jj Switzerland, Italy 
265 Colleges 4 Germany, Austria 
Represented in 1927 Northern Europe 


BY CHARTERED CUNARD TOURIST CABIN 
“There is no better way’? — Write or call 











UNIVERSITY 
‘GENERAL TOURS 


For full particulars write to 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC. 


Managers of Uriversity Tours 
110 EAST 42” ST. Yow ork City 














leachers realize that many serious diseases get 
their start in the throat. Don’t let germs take 
hold; keep them moving. Gargle frequently 
when you have a cold or cough. Use a level 
teaspoonful of MU-COL dissolved in a glass 
of warm water. Gives soothing, cooling re- 
lief. Cleans and freshens the membranes, so 
aids good health and sanitary cleanliness. 
Pleasant to the taste, and economical; has 
thousands of users. 


M U = Cc 0 L 35c, see. th de or 
The MU-COL Company 


166 E. Tupper Street Buffalo, N. Y. 
Free sample to teachers 
















STUDENT AND STANDARD TOURS | 
Parties sailing from New York or Montreal in May, | 
June and July. Good accommodations, experienced 
conductors, thorough sightseeing, moderate prices. 
Liberal terms to organizers. 

Write for descriptive booklet 


BENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU 
500 Fifth Avenue New York City 




















EARN A TOUR OF EUROPE 


Organizers, conductors and hostesses wanted for 1928 
Summer Tours. Largest Student Travel Organization. 


Lowest Cost Tours. 37 Days $295. 60 Days $490. 
Mediterranean and Scandinavian Cruises $390. Over 
700 Colleges and Schools represented in last year’s tours. 


Only one appointment to a city or college. State your 
qualifications in first letter. 

STUDENT INTERNATIONALE 
80 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 


























In the year 1756 


Benjamin Franklin said; 





‘*Love your enemies for they tell you 
your faults’’ 


“The customer is never to blame” 
so said the great merchant John 
Wanamaker. We have ever in- 
vited our guests to tell us our 
faults—we welcome constructive 
criticism as well as your cooper- 

, ation; so may your hotel become 
more homelike. 


The Benjamin Franklin is the newest and most 
beautifully furnished hotel in the midtown 
section of Philadelphia 


1200 Rooms, each with bath 
Rates *4 upward 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
CHESTNUT & NINTH ST. 


PHILADELPHIA 
HORACE LELAND WIGGINS 
Managing Director 


UNDER DIRECTION eD OF AMERICA 














Say you saw it in the 


K ) 


Pennsylvania School Journal 
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A SECOND national boys’ and girls’ 4-H club 
camp will be held in Washington, D. C. in 
June, 1928 by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. There will be daily confer- 
ences, addresses on matters of national inter- 
est by men prominent in Government affairs 
and educational trips about Washington. 


THE NEW BARRETT TOWNSHIP CONSOLIDATED 
ScHOOL in Monroe County was dedicated on 
November 11. The new building contains six- 
teen rooms. Isaac E. Walter, Cresco, is su- 
pervising principal of Barrett Township. 


THE City oF LONDON Vacation Course in 
Education will be held July 27 to August 10, 
1928. The main theme of the lectures will be 
Education and British National Life. Those 
interested should write to Hugh W. Ewing, 
Secretary of the Course, Montague House, 
Russell Square, London, W.C.I. for the illus- 
trated booklet and information. 


IN MEMORY of the late H. Freeman Stecker, 
for many years a professor of mathematics 
at Pennsylvania State College, his wife has 
established a scholarship. Each year $50 will 
be given to the junior in the School of Liberal 
Arts who has the highest grade in mathe- 
matics. 


THE Wilson Junior High School at Erie 
was dedicated on October 21. Dr. John A. H. 
Keith, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
was the principal speaker. 


NEW CUMBERLAND at the November election 
passed a school bond issue for $105,000. 


WARREN passed a bond issue for $550,000 for 
school improvements by a vote of four to one. 


A TRI-COUNTY high school music contest will 
be held at the State Teachers College at Mil- 
lersville on Saturday, May 5. High schools 
in Lancaster, Lebanon and York counties will 
take part. Three classes of high schools will 
take part in the following events—cornet, vio- 
lin, piano, soprano, contralto solos and girls’ 
quartet and mixed chorus. A cup will be 
awarded to the winner in each classification. 


THE historic old wooden frigate Constitution 
will be new from the keel up when the repairs 
are completed. The repairs will cost $700,000. 
Of this sum $459,000 has been raised already, 
$275,000 by the sale of more than 1,100,000 
copies of the color print of the famous fighting 
frigate. 


EIGHTY foreign school people from the In- 
ternational Institute of Columbia University 
on November 9 visited the South Philadelphia 
Girls High School of which Dr. Lucy L. W. 
Wilson is principal. The visitors, who repre- 
sented twenty-eight nations, were on the tour 
of inspection as part of their year’s study 
of education in this country. The group in- 
cluded men and women from Haiti, Honduras, 
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Argentina, Brazil, Chile, South Africa, India, 
Egypt, China, Japan, Russia, Poland, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Esthonia, France, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, Hungary, Germany, England, Scotland, 
Hawaii and the Philippines. 


Axsout 45% of men and women who studied 
modern languages in college have read no 
French since graduation; 57% have read no 
German; and 49% have read no Spanish. This 
the U. S. Bureau of Education learned from 
20,000 questionnaires sent out on the subject. 
Apparently that means that more than half 
the students study modern languages as an 
academic chore and make no use of them (ex- 
cept on European jamborees) after they get 
their degrees.—Time. 


THE State Teachers College at Shippensburg 
held Homecoming Day on October 29. The old 
graduates returned in large numbers for the 
reunion and the Shippensburg-West Chester 
football game. A dinner and dance completed 
the festive day. 


APPROXIMATELY 10,400 school newspapers, 
2,600 school magazines and 12,200 school year 
books are published in the United States, ac- 
cording to Normal Instructor and Primary 
Plans. 


The Educational Screen lists the following 
as the ten best films for 1927: “Beau Geste,” 
“Ben Hur,” “The Black Pirate,” “Faust,” 
“The Flesh and the Devil,” “Michael Strog- 
off,” “Moana,” “Tell It to the Marines,” “Va- 
riety” and “The Volga Boatman.” 


THREE seniors at the Hatfield Joint Con- 
solidated High School at Hatfield last spring 
compiled an interesting survey of community 
vocation work which they presented with ex- 
planatory charts at the commencement exer- 
cises. 


LOCAL BRANCHES 
(From page 284) 


Pennsylvania Institute for the 


Instruction of the Blind.... 39 100% 
Perty  COUNGY ans a lsic ts 8S es ot 205 100% 
TS ee ae, ee ee 137 100% 
a rr Perr 66 100% 
Rostraver Township ........... 62 100% 
Dae BOL eae was osc awe PRN 50 100% 
Durvan COUMY < oo... ee eae 83 100% 
Susquehanna County ........... 260 100% 
Gs, eee oy sn a bop eis tere acne 78 100% 
6 cw 'bin o-0.0 be OM eS 67 100% 
WME OS a oeret bie es 64 100% 
ONG CURED Go on cs a he cane ese 93 100% 
West Chester State Teachers Col- 

ti oe. us By Bis 58 100% 
ie RE Peg Pee 178 100% 
Wyoming County .............. 134 100% 
GUM MMOUUG 6 bevy sen cee eeeete 628 100% 


York 100% 
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CENTRAL | The 
TEACHERS’ National Teachers Agency, Inc. 


Pittsburgh and Philadelphia 


AGENCY pein 





JOHN S. ARNOLD, Manager Northampton, Syracuse, Cincinnati, Memphis 
202 Walnut Street, Harrisburg, Pa. Discriminating placement service. Recom- 
7” h If you want helpful and reliable mends teachers and positions from direct 
eacners assistance enroll with us. Free requests only 
enrollment and no charge unless position is 


secured. The National Selects and Elects 


telligent service get in touch with us. No charge. Teachers should enroll a for 1928 











School Authorities 12700 747 £004 | 
| 


























ween teeeues AGeMeY || | ne cece 


i Free enrollment in our Bureau will assist you 
Rider Bidg., Trenton, N. J. e enrol i y 





in 1998 
Commercial Teachers for Public and Private Schools, to do so in 1928 


Normal Schools and Colleges. All Dealings Confiden- SEND FOR BLANK 
tial. Free Registration. Bell Phone, 8159. | MODERN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
W. R. MURPHY, Mgr. — Distinctive Service sa li dl a la mage 





1002 Market Street - - Philadelphia, Penna. 

















WANTED— 
TEACHERS AND PRINCIPALS 
to work after School and Saturdays. 
We guarantee $50. to $100. a week. 

Be a Representative in your District 


| Write Box 423 ~ Scranton, Pa. | 


THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
WILLIAM K. YOCUM, Manager 
402-3 Title Annex Building BALTIMORE, MD 





Placement service of the highest type for college and state nor- 
mal school graduates with good records. We specialize in placing 
teachers and executives in the East and South. Write for 
pamphlet, “Personal Service.”’ 






































535 Fifth Avenue 25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
New York City Chicago 


Peyton Bldg. 











43rd Year ‘Teachers’ Agency Spokane, Wash. 
We place every season hundreds of teachers in best suburban schools of New York, Chicago, Cleveland 
and other cities. Promotion for teachers long our watchword. Booklet free. 


























TEACHERS AGENCY 
FISK 28 East Jackson Boulevard CHICAGO 


American College Bureau, Strauss Bldg., College Work Only 


The work of the FISK TEACHERS AGENCY covers a period of forty years 
of service. Visit our Booth, No. 156, at the meeting of the Department of Superintendence at Boston, 


February 25-March 4 


























dnt ‘YOUR BALANCE SHEET” ss -xxm- 


A valuable teaching aid for high schools, normal schools and health classes. Supplies a complete 
outline for charting weight and health habits. ILLUSTRATED. 
Write for information concerning other health material 
Pittsburgh Dairy Council Philadelphia Inter-State Dairy Council 











450 Century Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 1211 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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ENGLISH, THE KEYSTONE OF THE 
CURRICULUM 


(From page 280) 


or facts of nature, she will be helping the 
English teacher in establishing good taste in 
reading, as well as aiding the science and his- 
tory departments in selecting books for their 
subjects that present true pictures of the facts 
of history and science. 


One might go on indefinitely showing how 
the various departments in a school may work 
together with the English department to at- 
tain the ideals desired by all departments. 
The art, music, Latin, modern language—all 
furnish endless opportunities for correlation. 
Field trips to museum, art gallery, industrial 
plants, department stores, historic sites, news- 
paper plants are all rich sources for subject 
matter for oral composition in the English 
classroom as well as in the classes under whose 
guidance the trips are made. 


Extra curricular activities, such as the home 
room organization, assemblies, debating teams, 
school publications, class plays, dramatic clubs, 
furnish abundant means for coordination and 
cooperation. A class in oral English may 
present in the school assembly a program 
which has been carefully worked up and su- 
pervised in the English class. A one-act play 
that has been particularly successful in the 
dramatic club may be given before the school 
as a whole. The Journalism Club may take 
complete charge of the school paper. The 
home room programs may be planned under 
the guidance of the English teacher. Contests 
between classes will stimulate interest in cre- 
ative work, as also will contests conducted by 
local newspapers or nationally known maga- 
zines. Such contests are helpful and stimu- 
lating and furnish opportunities that are valu- 
able in linking the work of the classroom with 
everyday activities. 


One may ask, “But would not all this in- 
crease the load of the English teacher im- 
measurably?” Not necessarily, if the work is 
systematically arranged. There would have 
to be a plan whereby every department could 
arrange to rotate the assignments for oral 
composition. One week, let the work be in 
history, the next week in science, again in art, 
music, etc. The departments concerned could 
arrange their work so that there would be 
as little conflict as possible. It is not possible 
here to outline a definite plan, but merely to 
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WALTER D. REYNOLDS DIES 


Walter D. Reynolds, principal of the Sun- 
bury High School, Sunbury, Pa., died on No- 


vember 23, 1927, following an operation. Mr. 
Reynolds was thirty-four years old. 


Mr. Reynolds became principal of the Sun- 
bury High School in September, 1926. He had 
been associated with the schools of Gettysburg 
for fifteen years, nine years of that time as 
principal of the high school and three years 
as suprvising principal of the city schools. 


He was a graduate of Gettysburg College 
and had done post graduate work at Penn 
State. A Memorial Service was held in the 
Sunbury High School Auditorium on Friday, 
November 25. 


suggest possibilities which could be worked 
out to suit the needs of a particular school. 

I have attempted to show by the foregoing 
discussion that English is the keystone of the 
curriculum. Just as the central stone of the 
arch binds tégether and holds as one the vari- 
ous pieces of masonry of which the arch is 
built, so English may bind together and mak« 
the entire curriculum, not a thing of unrelated 
parts, but a whole, complete and unified, held 
together as the stones in a perfect arch. 





Standing and reaching so high, so high, 
Feet in the earth, and head in the sky, 
What is more beautiful, finer to see, 
What is more noble and grand than a tree? 
—Bertha E. Bush 
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Daniel P. Stapleton 


NECROLOGY 


Daniel P. Stapleton, for fifty-two years as- 
sociated with Pennsylvania schools, died at 
the Williamsport Hospital while under treat- 
ment on October 24, 1927, aged seventy-three 
years. Mr. Stapleton taught in Lewisburg 
where he organized the high school, in Laurel- 
ton, in Rebersburg, in Millheim and in Hern- 
don. In 1896 he was elected county superin- 
tendent of Union County and was re-elected 
four times to that position. Mr. Stapleton 
was the father of R. B. Stapleton, principal of 
the Tamaqua High School. 


Austin Norman Palmer, chief of the A. N. 
Palmer Publishing Company, died on Novem- 
ber 16 at his home in New York City. Mr. 
Palmer was author of the Palmer Method of 
Writing, editor of the American Penman Mag- 
azine and president of the Cedar Rapids Busi- 
ness College. 


Mildred June Frable, a teacher in the com- 
mercial department of the Latrobe High 
School, died at the St. Francis Hospital, La- 
trobe, in November from peritonitis. Miss 
Frable was twenty-four years old. 


John A Thompson, veteran schoolman of 
Huntingdon and Blair Counties, died on No- 
vember 9, 1927 at Alexandria, aged eighty 
years. Mr. Thompson taught school for fifty- 
four years, in later years some of his pupils 
being grandchildren of his first pupils. The 
deceased was the father-in-law of Walter A. 
Geesey, superintendent of Schools at Sunbury. 


Mary E. Bowman, a teacher in the Palmyra 
Schools for twenty-nine years, died at her 
home on November 13. 
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JUNIORS OWN 
COMPOSITION 
BOOK .... 


Sterling A. Leonard, Associate Professor of English in 
charge of Courses in the Teaching of English, the Wis- 
consin High School, and the University of Wisconsin; 
and E fie B. McFadden, San Francisco State Teachers 
College. 





The new book makes an instant 
appeal. Juniors Own Composition 
Book, addressed to the pupil himself, 
is delightfully and naturally written, 
and developed in such a sane and at- 
tractive way that few pupils could 
resist its “pull.” 


The text, built on interests inter- 
preted with fine feeling for the pupil’s 
viewpoint, drives straight at real mas- 
tery of essentials in English. 


Apt and mirth-provoking pictures 
further brighten this attractive text. 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
(Dept. A-97) 
CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
270 Madison Ave. 

















A Pageant for every holiday 


Special Day 
Pageants 
For Little People 


By Marion Kennedy and Katherine Bemis 


21 simple pageants for any number of children 
covering all the holidays, including Mother's, 
Father’s, Armistice, Arbor Day, etc. 
Cloth, Price Postpaid $1.50 
Send for illustrated catalogue of Pageants, 
Folk Dances, Games, etc. 
A. S. Barnes & Co. Publishers 
67 West 44th St., New York 



























ital. Moderate prices. Ask for 
the loan of Portfolio of samples. 
HAUSLER & CO. 


x: 327 Bye St WE, Weshington, 9.C | 
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Secretarial Science. 








PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 






New Proposed Buildings for Beckley College 
on Fort Washington, Harrisburg, Pa. 


The following courses are offered: State Accredited Commercial Teacher Training; Accoun- 
tancy, Public Auditing, Taxes; Business Administration and Industrial Management; Real Estate, | 
Conveyancing, Insurance; Advertising, Sales, Sales Managing; Foreign Trade and Transportation; | 


Admission requirements, high school graduation 
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ALERT TEACHERS OBSERVE 
The Alert Teacher will observe with inter- 
est in our columns 
What Price Pennsylvania Schools? 
Page 263 
Welcome News for Bad Boys 
Page 276 
aK * * 
Baked Beans, Codfish and Education 
Page 283, Col. 1 
* * * 
An Able Feminine Leader 
Page 290, Col. 1 
* * * 
Better Than Mud Pies 
Page 292 
a * 
Tributes to Our Great Men 
Pages 294, 295 
“Dramatized” Arithmetic 
Page 304 
The Mississippi Flood has inevitably retard- 
ed education’s progress. In eight counties in 
Missouri, twenty-four buildings were destroyed 
and thirty-eight buildings were damaged. The 
estimated loss in that section alone is $107,800. 


York Springs, Adams County, has bought 
twelve acres of ground for a new high school 


site, 


CALENDAR 


January 17-24—National Thrift Week 
30—Child Labor Day 
February 7—Association of School Board Sec- 
retaries, Harrisburg 
8, 9—State School Directors Association, 
Harrisburg 
12-18—National Drama Week 
20-25—Library Institute, Drexel Institute, 
Philadelphia 
23-25—International Council for the Edu- 
cation of Exceptional Children, King 
Edward Hotel, Toronto, Canada 
23-25—National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation, Boston, Mass. 
25-March 1—Department of Superinten- 
dence of the N. E. A., Boston, Mass. 
March 4—Pennsylvania Day 
8, 9—Progressive Education Associa- 
tion Conference, New York City 
9, 10—Southern Convention District, P. 
S. E. A., Gettysburg 
16, 17—Fourth Annual Junior High 
School Conference, New York Univer- 
sity, New York City 
April 16-20—Music Supervisors National Con- 
ference, Stevens Hotel, Chicago 
21—Western Convention District of P. 
S. E. A., Schenley High School, Pitts- 
burgh 
July 1-6—National Education Association. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
November 7, 8, 9—Educational Congress, Har- 
risburg 
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Colleges and Universities of Pennsylvania Accredited by the State 


is 


Council of Education 





Qaitaneny cOUtat 


@THIEL COLLEGE 


@GROVE CITY COLLEGE 
@WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 


@GENEVA COLLEGE 


DUQUESNE CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
UNIVERSITY QP UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
PENNA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


SETON MILL COLLEGE @ 


@ WASHINGTON @ JEFFERSON COLLEGE 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| @ WAYNESBURG COLLEGE 


Cooperating in financing this advertisement 





@ BUCKNELL UNIVERS 


@PLNNA STATE COLLEGE 


ST FRANCIS COLLEGE 
e @JUMIATA COLLEGE 


@ST VINCENT COLLEGE 
DICKINSON COLLEGE @ 
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" 
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ST THOMAS COLLEGE 
WARYWOOD COLLEGE 


e 
COLLEGE MISELICORDIA 


MUMLENBERG COLLEGE 
CEDAR CREST COmtce®® 


MOLAVIAN COLLEGE 


e @ALBRIGHT COULEGE 
LEBANON VALLEY COLLEGE 


@ IRVING COLLEGE 


ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE ® 


FRANKLIN @ MARSHALL COLLEGE @ 


@W'LSON COLLEGE 
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VILLA NOVA COLLEGE 


VLA MARIA COULEGE @ 
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MAVERFORD COLLEGE @ 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE @ 
PENNA MILITARY COLLEGE 
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RABIAN COLLEGE 
LEN(GH UNIVERSITY 
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Beaver COULGE 
* FoR WOME! 
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é ASALLE COUEGE 
TEMPLE UM/UERSITY 
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DENNA STATE FOREST SCHOOL @GETYSBURG COLLEGE ° ra DREXEL INSTITUTE 
INCOLM UNIVERSITY ‘ 
ne Rte feet a ee 
Institution Degrees Offered oF President Address 
Albright College 4.B., B.S t a I Ek lee ke Myerstown 
Allegheny College i 3 9 ee ho OS eee ata Ce: i Re SA lw ceca cosewwes Meadville 
teaver College for Women ........ Nid s ost dda Gite we dp > ome ed sf 2k ee Se SME vcvcceKesbiae Jenkintown 
Bucknell University ....cccesccsess -B. . + 3 Saar BGS Wea Ses. SAA ccteestenasaves Lewisburg 
Carnegie Institute of Technology....| A.B., B.S A.M., M.S Prof 
OE ig Os cad avast eadwedas aes. 6. Baltes, PRI. .ccccsedsces Pittsburgh 
CoGer CGE COMBO og wi cticcdievetias ats, wie Rudvevenencigsecsoeds | Wittiam FF. Curtis, LGB .ccecccves Allentown 
College Misericordia ......... senden Dolce BAM. Seweeeneessaacseuss —- ee Ren. Dallas 
Dickingon College .....cccsccesseds = 3B, 3 Se} See SS. eee eo i ae UR eee Carlisle 
Drexel Institute K. G. Matheson, A.M., LL.D., Se.D. Philadelphia 
Dropsie College Cyrus Adler, Ph.D rrr re ee Philadelphia 


Duquesne University 


Elizabethtown College ............- 
Franklin & Marshall College ..... 
Gettysburg College 
Grove City College ...... 
Irving College 

Juniata College 

Lafayette College 


LaSalle College ... 
Lebanon Valley College 
Lincoln University 
Marywood College 
Moravian College 
DE. Senseo rau 
Muhlenberg College 
Penna. College for Women ........ 
Penna, State College ......cssceree 


“and Theologic al 





Penna, State Forest School ........ 
Rosemont College .........+.+-e08- 
ScHupsRill CGMS cccccccccccsccsses 
Seto BEGE GGe occcs ciceeccsces 
St. Francis College .............:. 
St. Joseph College 
St. Thomas College ... 
St. Vincent College & Theol. Sem’'y. 
Susquehanna University 
Temple University ....cccccstecece. 


tel College 


iiversity of Pennsvivania ........ 


niversity of Pittsburgh............ 


lla Maria Calege .cccvrceiccacsss 
Villamees. QAR dikace cave vewcccsss 
ishington & Jefferson College.... 


aynesburg College ..........+--+. 
stminster College ....... sewbwers 
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AB., BB; MA. WER <-. p 

A.B., A.M., B.Lit., B.S. B.Mus.. 

A, Beas, Tees Senco a 
A.B., B.S., B.Mus., B.D 

A.B., B.S., A.M., M.8., Prof. D 
grees (6.0, O00.) sseoe~ 


a: See 
AD.; Dae Mase ss Mates 
A.B., B. of Sacred Theology 
4.B., B.S., B.Mus., A.M. 


A.B ee: See 
A.B ee , * Seeerrer 
PTs. ears cceccveesons ms 
A.B., B.S., A.M., M.S 


Prof. Degrees (C.E., etc.) 
a 2 Oe occ ceses< 
A.B., B.S, 


B. Mus. 
A.B., B.S., Ph.B., L.B. 
A.B., B.S., A.M, 
Ps Fey 4 es 
A.B., B.Sc., A.M., Ph.D., S.T.D 
A.B., B.S., A.M., M.S. 
A.M., M.S.. Ph.D., 

B.S., B.Mus., LL.B., B.D 
M.D., Phar.D., Ph.G., P.C., 
A.B., B.S., B.S. in Ed. 


D.D.S8 





Lm, Bee. Coes. eee BPA, 
M.Ar., Ph.D., A.M., M.S., M.D 
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D.D.S deperdctesetreneee ce —— 
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C.E., E.E., ME. Ch.E., San.E., 
, B.Litt., B.S., A.M. 
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M. A. Hehir, ¢C.S.Sp.. L 
H. K. Ober, A.M., D.D. 
Henry H. Apple, LL.D. 
Henry W. A. Hanson, D 
Weir C. Ketler. LL.D. . 
Chas. R. Trowbridge. A 


Martin G. Brumbaugh, LL.D. 


William Mather Lew 
Brother Dorotheus 

Ga sp 
Mother M. Casimir, 
John T. Hamilton, D 
J. A. W. Haas, LL.I 


Cora H., Coolidge, Litt.D. 


Ralph D. Hetzel, LL 
Edwin A. Ziegler, Se 
Mother Mary Ignatiu 
W. F. Teel, D.D. 


Daniel Richard Sullivan, Litt.D. 


Raphael E. Breheny, 
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: Cases TED ge ickccvdosasc: 
William Hallock Johnson, Ph.D., D.D 


A.B 


D. 


.D. 
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Be sews 





A.M., LL.D. 


Rev. Albert G. Brown, S.J. .. 
Brother George Lewis, F.S.C.,A.M.,D.S« 
Rt. Rev. Aurelius Stehle, O.S.B., 8.T.D 


Jacob H. 


Charles E. Beury, A 
E. Clyde Zander, A 


J. H. 


J. G. Bowman, LL.D 
Mother M. Loyola 
tev. Jas. H. Griffin, 


S. 8. Baker, LL.D. 
Paul Stewart, A.M. 


| W. Charles Wallace, 


Penniman, LL.D. 
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Pittsburgh 
Elizabethtown 
Lancaster 
Gettysburg 
Grove City 
Mechanicsburg 
Huntingdon 


Easton 
Philadelphia 
Annville 

Lincoln University 
Scranton 


Bethlehem 
Allentown 
Pittsburgh 


State College 
Mont Alto 
Rosemont 
Reading 
Greensburg 
Loretto 
Philadelphia 
Scranton 
Seatty 
Selinsgrove 


Philadelphia 
Greenville 


Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh 
Immaculata 


Villanova 
Washington 
Waynesburg 

New Wilmington 
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Three initial two-year curricula, preparing for teaching in the elementary field. 

Two years of advanced work in elementary education to which those who com- 
plete any one of the two-year elementary curricula may be admitted. Bac- 
calaureate Degree curriculum. 

A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the elementary field. _ Bacca- 
laureate Degree curriculum. 

A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the junior high school field. 
Baccalaureate Degree curriculum. 

Degree curriculum in special fields: Art, Commerce, Health, Home Econom- 
ics and Music. 


School Special Courses Principal 
SE RT ite, oo re ee he a Pane Francis B. Haas 
I Ea Si hak cok c's nik dies a da Re MOORS Oe Rs Dae John A, Entz 
a a. 5 Bo: ciis's a: aids lai Bou wah WHWn lw os Ba AG ack crab ee ie ia Leslie Pinckney Hill 
| SE ERE a et Ey GST Sg ERT Mee BON segeiay Sem 5 Robert M. Steele 
Tes. erameebere . Mienitts Biiecation.. .. ... 2... oi i ceccves T. T. Allen 
°“*Edinboro........ Ce Ring cas vac cweeteo dene C. C. Crawford 
*t©Indiana.......... Art, Commerce, Home Economics & Music. Charles R. Foster 
*Kutztown ....... Library and Art Education................ A. C. Rothermel 
*Lock Haven...... Kindergarten Education ................. Dallas W. Armstrong 
*t©Mansfield........ Home Economics and Music............... William R. Straughn 
*Millersville ...... | EE Tee 
REE A OOS ORS Senne ar Ezra Lehman 
*{Slippery Rock... . Health Education......................--: J. Linwood Eisenberg 
*West Chester ...._ Health Education and Music.............. Lester K. Ade, Acting 


*Offers course leading to B.S. in Education. 
fOffers course leading to B.S. in Health Education. 
tOffers course leading to B.S. in Home Economics. 
© Offers course leading to B.S. in Public School Music. 
°Offers course leading to B. S. in Art Education. 
Catalogs on Request—Address the Principal 
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